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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRIST 


Churchmen tell us that the church must be a leader in the new 
era of democracy. With all our hearts we accept this opinion. If 
the church does not lead, the church will be forgotten. True, the 
church will not be the only leader of democracy, but in its own 
field it should be pre-eminent. Others will lead in the field of 
economic and political reorganization; the church must lead in the 
field of personality. 

Business and the state will produce their institutions of de- 
mocracy. The church must produce democrats. 

But what is it to be a democrat in the truly Christian sense of 
the word? Is it to be one who seeks only to fight for his rights ? 
That is about what democracy has meant in its earlier stages. Men 
had to choose between fighting for the rights of society and sub- 
mission to social injustice. A belligerent democrat was the better 
man. To submit to social wrong was and is a greater evil than 
revolution against oppression. 

But the democrat who fights for privilege is not so Christian as 
the democrat who shares with others the privileges he already has. 
Brotherhood means brotherliness—not the chance to get something 
away from brothers. Jesus is the ideal of the Christian democrat; 
and Jesus with his unique relationship with God undertook to give 
others the right also to be called the children of God. Instead of 
seeking to perpetuate his privilege he socialized it. 

Christian democracy is a sacrificial rather than an acquisitive 
democracy. It is marked by the spirit of love, and love endeavors 
to help others to enjoy the same thing that one enjoys for himself. 
It would bring about fraternity by leveling people up to those with 
privileges, rather than by pulling people with aie down to the 
level of people without them. 
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The church that wishes to have a part in the labor movement 
must preach the spirit of fraternity and concession to its own 
members. Rightly or wrongly, the Protestant churches have 
become identified in many people’s minds with the capitalist group. 
Such a classification is open to serious question, but debate of the 
matter is beside the point. If the church is to reach wage-earners 
it must fill its members with the spirit of Christ which is ready to 
give justice by concessions. And it must preach the same sort of 
message to the labor union with its new and intoxicating sense of 
power. The church of Christ should be no respecter of persons. 
Its dealings should be with people as people and not as members of 
economic classes. But people in particular situations have parti- 
cular duties. These it must enforce. And among these duties the 
generous and just use of power is not the least. 

The greatest revolution that can take place in human history is 
the passage, not from autocracy to democracy, but from an acquisi- 
tive democracy to a sacrificial democracy; from a democracy that 
fights for rights to a democracy that gives justice even at the expense 
of privilege. 


In this sort of revolution the church must be not only a leader 
but the leader. For it is the one institution whose sign is the cross 
and whose watchword is love that sacrifices rather than desires. 
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Professor of Practical Theology 


Can anyone imagine what it must 
have meant, like this unfortunate man 
whom the Fourth Gospel mentions in 
its fourteenth chapter, to carry in that 
first-century church the name of the 
Lord’s betrayer? This Judas had not 
covetously carried the money bags of 
the apostolic circle. This Judas had 
not surrendered to duplicity until he 
falsely kissed his Lord in Gethsemane. 
No responsibility was his for the 
betrayal. And yet his name was Judas. 
The. very sound of it was haunted by 
malodorous memories. The necessity 
of explanation continually dogged his 
footsteps. Whenever he was intro- 
duced men had to say, Judas, not 
Iscariot. 

We have here an illustration of the 
way no wicked man ever succeeds in 
bearing all the consequences of his own 
sin. Sometimes the direct results of 
the sinner’s iniquity fall upon the sinner’s 
friends and family, but far more subtle is 
this vague diffusion of suspicion and 
distrust over all who bear his name. 
A dishonest banker puts all the other 
bankers of the community on the 
defensive. They have to make it clear 
that they are Judas, not Iscariot. A 
minister untrue to his profession casts 
a blight on all his fellows in the ministry. 
They feel the burden of necessity to 
make it plain that they are Judas, not 
Iscariot. So every disloyal citizen has 


“JUDAS, NOT ISCARIOT’’: 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. 


New York City 


in Union Theological Seminary 


been forcing all the rest of us to state 
with stronger emphasis that, as for us, 
we are loyal. Alas for the long succes- 
sion of those who belong to the family 
of Judas, not Iscariot! 
Now history affords few examples of 
this power of Iscariot to smirch the 
name he bears so obvious as that 
exhibited by Germany. When all the 
outward ills are counted for which 
Germany’s militarism is responsible one 
subtle ill remains. She has cast sus- 
picion upon all human nature; she has 
helped to undermine with cynical mis- 
trust our confidence in all governments 
and in ourselves. Civilized men have 
done such things as Belgium and 
Northern France have suffered. But 
we are civilized men. Can it be that 
barbarism lies so close beneath our thin 
veneer? Christian people have sunk 
to the brutality of wholesale massacres 
because they thought that their self- 
interest demanded it. Can it be that 
our Christianity is so flimsy a protection 
against bestial passion? Germany has 
made deceit a deliberate policy of 
state, using lies as she uses cannon to 
win her way. Well, we are states too. 
Is deceit a policy that all governments 
must use, have used, and still rely upon? 
The treachery of Judas Iscariot makes 
every thoughtful man wonder if he 
has the same infernal possibilities within 
himself. 


* A sermon preached in the Old First Presbyterian Church, New York City, May 11, 1919. 
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Placed in such a situation Judas, 
not Iscariot, must have set himself 
to be “‘not Iscariot’”’ with a vengeance. 
He must have taken advantage of his 
plight to study the temptation, fall, and 
betrayal that had made his namesake 
a hissing on the lips of men. He must 
have set his will to skirt by as wide a 
margin as he could the road which led 
the way Iscariot went. 

That such a purpose should lay hold 
on us is one of the hour’s first necessities. 
We all have been for the defeat of 
Germany. One who on the face of 
Europe saw written in lines of fire what 
this war was all about came home so 
sure of the necessity of that defeat that 
he would stake his life on the policy of 
no compromise in our determination to 
annihilate the autocratic militarism of 
Germany. But there is an inward 
defeat of Germany, without which the 
outward will prove of little worth. 
Germany has made herself the protago- 
nist and representative of ideas that all 
nations have played with; she has been 
the incarnation and champion of points 
of view and policies of state that are 
not hers with entire originality, but in 
her have found their apotheosis. To 

defeat her, without utterly defeating 
what she has stood for, is to leave our 
victory pitiably incomplete. 

Strange is the power of persons, 
nations, things, to symbolize ideas, 
to become shrines of principles which 
they represent! Jeanne d’Arc—she was 
a sixteen-year-old village lass of Dom- 
remy, and had we seen her there is grave 
reason to question whether we should 
have seen anything besides. But say 
that name in France today, and lo! 
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it wakes the deeps in men. They weep, - 


they pray, and were there need they 
would grasp their arms again and go out 
to fight with strength renewed. For 
Jeanne d’Arc has become the symbol of 
the soul of France, the deathless love of 
La Patrie. The Marne! It is a stream 
of water that we would hardly call a 
river. Last Independence Day I stood 
at its source where, in a spring a child 
,could step across, it wells up from the 
hills. But say that name today in 
France, and lo! like a magic wand it 
nerves listless arms and raises drooping 
spirits. As long as the race remembers, 
the Marne will be the symbol of that 
boundary line where even victorious evil 
is compelled to stop. What the Rubi- 
con has been to indecisive men the 
Marne will be to desperate warriors for 
a failing cause. , 

This capacity in things to gather up 
meanings that are more than they has 
its perversion in the power of persons, 
nations, things, to become incarnations 
of malign ideas, sinister philosophies. 
Germany! Five years ago that name 
awakened in most of us only a host of 
pleasant memories and_ stimulating 
thoughts. But now! Some punish- 
ments no forgiveness ever can wipe 
away, and for long years this unevadable 
penalty will rest upon Germany. Her 
very name will be the symbol of national 
dishonor, as Judas Iscariot’s, though 
he repented, is still of treachery. 

This very fact, however, makes it 
possible for Germany to do us an inesti- 
mable service. Repeatedly the history 
of human development has run the 
following course: Ideas vague, fugitive, 
drift through the world; all sorts of 
people bandy them about, discuss, 
experiment with them. Then some 


man, some nation, takes them seriously, 
gives to them obvious and complete 
embodiment, becomes their spokesman 
and the revelation of their real meaning. 
So Mohammedanism gave to the world 
an authentic picture of a great’ religion 
committed to propagation by the sword. 
Many faiths had played with the 
method, Christianity not least of all. 
But Mohammed laid seriously hold of 
it, ruthlessly practiced its implications, 
and made it so terribly explicit that all 
the world must see and hate it. 
Germany now may do the world 
this service. The principles for which 
she has stood are not the unfathered 
offspring of her originality. They are 
ideas familiar among men for ages past, 
fugitively acted on and then disowned, 
the malign source of many deeds that 
would not have acknowledged their 
paternity. And now Germany has made 


earnest with these ideas, has constituted 


them the main stem and bole of all her 
branches, has lifted them up where all 
the world could have no choice but to 
see and loathe them. And for four 
years now we have been crying against 
Germany: “Iscariot!” Well, it would 
be a pity to miss this chance clearly to 
perceive the ideas that made Germany 
Iscariot. It would be a pity to pass 
this point without resolving with all 
our hearts to be Judas, not Iscariot. 

For one thing, Germany has become 
the frank and acknowledged spokesman 
of the idea that there are two standards 
of ethics, one for the individual and 
another for the state. From those of 
us who know, out of long experience with 
German friends, that taken in the large 
they are a great deal like other folks, 


this mystery has, how often! sought an: 
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explanation: how could they, calling 
upon God, do the cruel, bestial things 
that they have done? One may miti- 
gate, with what uncertainty in the 
evidence he dares assert, individual 
atrocities that make us cringe, almost 
incredulous from very shame. But the 
official cruelties, the U-boat war, the 
sack of Belgium, the deportations, the 
slave systems, the wholesale murders in 
Northern France, the massacres of the 
Armenians—how could Germans, bone 
of our bone and blood of our blood, 
calling upon God, perpetrate cruelties 
like that ? 

The answer can be readily presented 
in a personality like Frederick Naumann, 
the leading German authority on Mittel- 
europa. He is son and grandson of 
Lutheran pastors, bred in the traditions 
of the German manse, and, for years a 
Lutheran clergyman himself, has been 
a member of the Reichstag during the 
war. He adores Jesus. The character, 
teaching, and spirit of our Lord are 
the object of his enthusiastic delight. 
He will talk like a saint about the 
Master. “Nothing in the world,” he 
cries, “‘exterminates so thoroughly the 
pursuit of the vanities of life as does 
devotion to the utterances of Jesus.” 
Yet with unhesitating allegiance he 
has supported the German policy. A 
hypocrite—how swiftly the charge rises! 
But that is too easy and too cheap an 
explanation; it is utterly inadequate to 
account for the moral driving-power that 
the German nation has revealed in its 
prodigious struggle; it is a dangerous 
evasion of the real seriousness of the 
problem. Naumann is no hypocrite. 
He is mastered by a tremendously sig- 
nificant idea; he believes in it, lives by 
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it, and now frankly exhibits it for the 
acceptance of the world: Christian 
principles have a right to the mastery of 
the individual in his private relation- 
ships, but no right at all to control in 
any way the ideas of practices of states. 
The neighborly relationships of individ- 
uals—let love rule there! But in the 
state the struggle for existence holds the 
reins and drives events; force, if need 
be brutal cruelty that puts swift end to 
opposition, are the means by which 
states live. There only the fittest may 
survive, and fitness to survive is shown 
in brutal power. 

Therefore Naumann adores both 
Jesus, the Master of the neighborly 
life of individuals, and Bismarck, the 
master of the struggling life of states. 
The one said, “‘By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.”’ The other said, 
“You must leave the people through 
whom you march only their eyes to 
weep with.” And Naumann agrees 
with both. 

Let him speak for himself: 

This Gospel is one of the standards of 
our life, but not the only standard. Not 
our entire morality is rooted in the Gospel, 
but only a part of it. Besides the Gospel 
there are demands of power and of right, 
without which human society cannot exist. 
I myself, at least, do not know how to help 
myself in the conflict between Christianity 
and other tasks of life, save by the attempt 
to recognize the limits of Christianity. 
That is difficult, but it is better than the 
oppression of half truths which I have had 
to bear.* 

The State rests upon entirely different 
impulses and instincts from those which are 


* Briefe tiber Religion (Fifth edition. Berlin, 1910), p. 69. 


2 Ibid., p. 71. 
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cultivated by Jesus. The State requires 
rulers, the democratic State as weil as the 
aristocratic. The State grows up upon the 
will to make others subservient to oneself. 
All constructions which attempt to explain 
the State from brotherly love to our neigh- 
bor are, considered historically, so much 
empty talk..... The State forms part 
of the struggle for existence, a cuirass which 
grows out of the body of the tortoise, a set 
of teeth which a nation creates for itself, 
a compound of human wills, of soldiers and 
of prisons. This compound is, in all its 
harshness, the prerequisite of culture. And 
it found its pattern form in Rome not in 
Nazareth? 

How am I to say that Bismarck’s 
preparations for the Schleswig-Holstein 
War were a service in the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ? I cannot manage to do so. 
Yet all the same, I admire these prepara- 
tions. It does not occur to me to lament 
them. Not every doing of one’s duty is 
Christian. Bismarck did his duty, for 
his avocation was the cultivation of power. 
But such a duty and its fulfillment are 
not directly an imitation of Christ.s 

Hence we do not consult Jesus, when we 
are concerned with things which belong 
to the domain of the construction of the 
State and of Political Economy.‘ 


And, hearing that doctrine, which 
has rolled this whole unfathomable sea 
of agony upon the world, we cry out, 
“Tscariot!” 

But are we going to be now Judas, 
not Iscariot? It is not so easy as at 
first it looks. Why, for example, did 
those old monks flee from the world to 
the cloister? Because they found a 
dualistic problem here: on the one side 
the inner sanctuary of the soul and the 
companionship of saintly men, where 


3Tbid., p. 72. 
4Ibid., p. 86. 


Christian principles apply; and out 
there the obdurate, obstinate world of 
business and statecraft where Machi- 
avelli might be at home but Christ an 
alien. And they left that stiff, tough 
world to the devil that they might 
claim this inner world for Christ. 
From that day to this the whole Chris- 
tian church has been tempted to make 
that distinction: an inner realm, where 
Christian life is possible; an outer world, 
the forum and the market place, where 
other laws apply. 

I draw two pictures: one a German 
prisoner at the front, berated for the 
fiendish cruelties which his men had 
perpetrated. He said, in extenuation, 
“When we do these things, we hate them 
just as much as you do, but we must 
forget ourselves and think only of the 
Fatherland.” Two systems of ethics: 
what the individual may do, one 
thing; what the state may expect of the 
individual, another thing! 

I draw a second picture: an American 
merchant prince at a revival meeting, 
trying to persuade a small tradesman to 
become a Christian. “But I cannot 
become a Christian,’ said the small 
tradesman. ‘I have a rival across the 
street. I know the trick that will put 
him out of the running, and I am 
going to use it. How can I be a Chris- 
tian?” “Oh, that,” the reassuring 
merchant prince replied, “is business. 
By the laws of trade your business must 
be run. The Christian life lies in 
another realm.’”? Naumann over again! 
“Therefore, we do not consult Jesus 
when we are dealing with the things 
that belong to the domain of political 
economy!” And as aman considers the 
ruined homes, the blasted hopes, the 
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broken lives, that this Prussian idea in 
business has been responsible for, he 
sees that no mere four years of a 
degenerate Germany in Belgium can 
equal it. Men and women of the 
Christian church, we have defeated the 
Germans, but in God’s name, deeper yet, 
we must defeat that German idea! 

Yet any man with half an eye can 
see that a dualism actually is here. 
None, by the simple willing of it, can 
go out to be an idealist in business and 
statecraft as he can in the life of family 
and neighborhood. The facts which 
make Naumann’s terrific doctrine plau- 
sible stare us in the face whenever we go 
out of our front doors to business; they 
shake our illusions well out of us when- 
ever we run for office or try our hands at 
international diplomacy. This is a 
rough world for the practice of Christian 
ethics on a large scale by any man. 
The difference between men does not 
lie in the recognition of the actual dual- 
ism. The difference lies deeper. There 
are some who say that that dualism is 
permanent; that business and inter- 
national relationships lie essentially 
outside the region of Christian ethics. 
But Judas, not Iscariot, has a different 
word to say. It seems to me the only 
thing a Christian can say. It needs to 
be said tremendously just now. We 
cannot go on forever with a permanently 
divided world; an inner realm where 
decency and brotherhood obtain, an 
outer realm where brutality and hate are 
rampant. The Germans have carried 
the logic of that doctrine to a place where 
an outraged humanity can tolerate it 
no longer. Jesus Christ means mastery 
everywhere or nowhere. Shall we take 
our stand on that ?—the gauntlet down 
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not simply to Prussian arms but also 
to Prussian ideas. 

Our thought has a second application 
here: Germany has made herself the 
very incarnation of international hatred. 
One need not overstress Lissauer’s 
frantic hymn of hate against England. 
As the expression of individual feeling 
such words might have come from many 
folk of all nations engaged in this terrific 
war. But how forget that the German 
government bestowed the iron cross on 
him for writing it? One need not make 
the sinking of the “Lusitania” alone, 
shameful and cruel deed though it was, 
the condemnation of a whole people; 
but who can readily forget the royal 
rewards which Schweiger received for 
doing it, the medal struck in praise of 
it, the public holidays to celebrate it, 
the German people’s glad acceptance of 
the principle that underlay it? Fright- 
fulness as a measure of intimidation the 
whole German nation made its settled 
policy, and to bolster it she was com- 
pelled to preach the cult of hatred 
against all her enemies: 


O Germany, hate! salvation will come of thy 
wrath, 

Beat in their skulls with rifle-butts and with 
axes, 

These bandits are beasts of the chase, they 
are not men. 

Let your clenched fist enforce the judgment 
of God— 

Afterward thou wilt stand erect on the 
ruins of the world, 

Healed forever of thine ancient madness, 

And of thy love for the alien. 


So sang Heinrich Vierordt in 1914. 

Are we then going to be Judas, not 
Iscariot? It is no easy task in the face 
of Germany’s insensate dementia. Let 
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the third person drop; for me it is not 
easy. How familiar by this time the 
headlines that announce, “Hospital 
Ship Sunk.” I have seen those ships 
loaded with their precious, broken 
human freight, fresh from the battle- 
fields. I have seen the long hospital 
trains roll in—the crowded berths, 
heads swathed in bandages, limbs trussed 
up, sometimes no limbs at all, faces 
drawn with pain but bright with hope, 
for they were going home to “ Blighty.” 
I have watched the stretchers bearing 
the torn frames of men from train to 
ship, and amid all the jostling not one 
moan of even mild complaint! I have 
seen the skill of doctors, the tenderness of 
nurses on those ships of mercy, carrying 


‘the shattered men of England out of 


hell toward home, and then, against all 
laws of nations and of decency—the 
Huns! No slippered monk from -his 
cloisters is here sweetly pleading against 
hate. Icome from scenes where a man’s 
soul recoils, blistered with shame and 
turbulent with wrath, but sure still 
that our duty and our hope alike lie 
in keeping our tone high by wrath’s 
effective self-control. We must be 
Judas, not Iscariot. 

A great deal of discussion about the 
maintenance of a Christian spirit in 
this war has been futile, because it has 
concerned the mere emotions of men. 
As though a man who was a man could 
possibly have gone through this war 
and kept sentimentally sweet! As 
though he ought to! I have no use 
for a man who has not, for four years 
now, been angry underneath. “Anger 
is one of the sinews of the soul, and he 
who lacks it hath a maimed mind.’- 
Hatred never could have been affirmed 
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of Jesus’ attitude toward anyone, but 
anger could; and how often during these 
four years would it have been written 
of him as it was of old, “He looked 
round on them, being angry!” The 
deep distinction between a Christian 
and a non-Christian attitude in war lies 
not in the gusts and flares of sudden 
feeling, but in the steady moral purpose 
with which we wage the war. The real 
sign that we are Judas, not Iscariot, is 
that in the waging of the war and the 
conclusion of peace we are seeking not 
primarily to crush Germany but to get 
a decent world, a world in which, with 
Germany, we can live on safe and 
decent terms. 

Every autocracy that ever fell, fell 
because it failed. The Louis of France, 
the Czar—they were wrecked upon the 
abject failure of their reigns. But the 
Hohenzollerns had succeeded; under 


them Germany had grown rich and 
powerful; and they would have ruled in 
Germany and brought ruin to the world 
just as long as they continued to suc- 


ceed. When, therefore, the Kaiser 
appealed once more to the arbitrament of 
war to prove to his people that he and 
his dynasty were a great success, our 
duty and our opportunity came. That 
autocracy must be made to fail—utterly, 
abjectly, in humiliating disgrace and 
ruin. And we had to see this most 
necessary business through, not because 
we hated Germany, but because we 
wanted a decent Germany with which 
to go on living. If we are Christian we 
are seeking not the annihilation but the 
transformation of our enemies. The 
England of George the Third and 
the England of today—how different! 
The France of Louis the Fourteenth and 
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the France of Poincaré—what a con- 
trast! The Germany of 1914 and, if 
may be, the-Germany of 1950—what 
possibilities! Not vengeance but savior- 
hood must be our motive! 

A war waged, a peace concluded for 
such high purposes, with such an outlook 
on the future of the world, including 
even our foes, needs none of Iscariot’s 
spirit to support it. God grant that 
our peace may be worthy of our war! 
And if one still is left to cry, Do you 
then not detest Germany? the answer 
seems evident: Detest her spirit so 
thoroughly that we refuse to imitate it! 

Finally, if we are to be indeed Judas, 
not Iscariot, we must come back with 
fresh insight and new faith to see that 
our God is really the God of all the 
earth; not a tribal deity, but the Father 
of all souls, and that militarism, there- 
fore, is a denial of our faith. For once 
more the very gist of Germanism was 


that weird and abnormal insistence that . 


war is an essential and glorious element 
in human life, the tonic of human char- 
acter, the point of fire where all the 
latent nobility of human spirits bursts 
into flame. 

War glorious! Rather it is the most 
absurd form of man’s insanity. Ask 
the soldiers whether it is glorious. 
“Europe,” says one of the bravest of 
them, who died for England, “is a 
malign middle term between a lunatic 
asylum and a butcher’s stall.” Has 
not war’s reflex action on many charac- 
ters made for unselfishness and moral 
power? Granted! But does one con- 
jure up an earthquake to shake the 
ashes from his own grate? These 
women, gathered by hundreds of thou- 
sands, to make shells to blow to pieces 
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the bodies of men that other women 
bore! These prodigious, activities, the 
like of which in energy could make a 
heaven on earth, all coming to a point 
in this, that men who were sound of 
limb are blown to bits, and men who 
were sound of mind are driven mad! 
The rupture of family ties and family 
sanctities, the collapse of moral life, 
the endless miles of eviscerated homes, 
with butchered children and outraged 
womanhood, the splendid energies of 
our noblest men harnessed to a task 
whose end is the bloody soak of a finished 
battlefield. War glorious! Nine million 
dead men are its natural fruit—mothers 
broken-hearted, widows desolate, girls 
who never will be loved, children who 
never will be born, are its memorials. 
A man who:calls that glorious is morally 
unsound. A man who calls that per- 
manently necessary has not like the 
old evangelists consigned an individual, 
he has consigned the race, to hell. 

Nor is this militarist doctrine such a 
unique specialty of Germany that we, 
like Tintoretto’s innocent angel out of 
heaven, incredulously feeling of the 
points on the crown of thorns, can act 
as though we did not quite know what 
it might mean. ‘War is as inevitable as 
death. It is salutary, necessary, the 
only national tonic that can be pre- 
scribed.”” Who wrote that? A great 
Englishman. “World empire is the 
only logical and rational aim of a nation. 
It is the absolute right of a nation to live 
to its fullest intensity, to expand, to 
found colonies, to get richer and richer 
by any proper means such as armed 
conquest, commerce, and diplomacy.” 
Who said that? An American editorial 
since the war began. While the war 
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across the seas dies down into its embers, 
anew war looms. All the forces of social 
reaction and militarism align themselves 
against those hopes of a better world on 
which all liberal people have set their 
hearts. Once more a great issue rises on 
which people must take sides. Shameful 
the slacker in this coming fray! Con- 
temptible neutrality! Let a man stand 
clear on one side or the other, and in 
God’s name let the Christian church 
stand clear upon the side of all those 
better hopes that may make the agoniz- 
ing sacrifice of these terrific years find a 
worthy issue! 

A hill in Flanders rises in my imagi- 
nation as I speak—so shot to pieces by 
the bursting of innumerable shells that 
one would hardly know that nature had 
intended it to be a hill—covered all 
over with .wobbling white crosses, all 
askew, beneath which the dead bodies of 
our men are lying. What issue shall 
the sacrifice have which that hill repre- 
sents? A hundred years from now 
perhaps another Gasper and another 
Peterkin, talking of this war! 

“But what good came of it at last ?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But, ’twas a famous victory.” 
So magnificently to win this war and 
then to lose it! And unless that calam- 
ity is coming upon us one thing must 
be clear, that Germany is not now so 
much geographical territory with so 
many million people on it. Germany 
is a dual ethic, a spirit of international 
hatred, a glorification of war and a 
tribal god. That is Prussia. And God 
is calling us to march with him— 
to smite those lies, 
That vex the groaning earth. 
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The hold that premillennialism has 
upon its followers rests mainly upon 
two grounds. The first is its answer to 
the problem of evil and the longing for 
a new world. To men whose hearts are 
burdened with the evil of the world and 
who see no hope in the present outlook 
it declares that God by a deed of irre- 
sistible power shall some time destroy 
the evil and set up the good. This 
aspect was discussed in a _ preceding 
article. The second appeal rests upon 
its theory and use of the Bible. For 
that reason this subject demands special 
consideration. It is here that the 
opponents of premillennialism have 
failed, including the most recent, Dr. 
J. H. Snowden, in his valuable book The 
Coming of the Lord. Dean Shailer 
Mathews’ pamphlet must be cited as an 
exception, as also Frank Ballard’s fine 
booklet Why Not Russellism? which 
applies at this point to all forms of 
adventism. All readers of premillen- 
nialism in its various forms, including 
Russellism, Dowieism, Seventh-Day 
Adventism, as well as the modern 
premillennialism of the Moody and Los 
Angeles Institute type, which these 
articles are considering, know the insist- 
ent claim of loyalty to the Scriptures, 
the long and impressive lists of Scrip- 
ture citation, and the vigorous denunci- 
ation of those who disagree as enemies 
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of the Bible. Premillennialism claims 
to be nothing more than a transcript of 
what the Bible itself says. As a matter 
of fact its theory of the Bible is crude 
and false, its use of the Bible is mechan- 
ical, arbitrary, and violent, and the 
consequence of its theory is the sacri- 
fice of what is highest in Christianity 
to the lower levels of an earlier faith. 


The Premillennial Theory 
of the Bible 


We may call the modern conception 
of the Bible the vital-historical view. 
It is not dogmatic. It bids us under- 
stand the Bible not in the light of an 
imposed theory but by going to the 
Bible and studying it. Its conception 
of the Bible is historical; it sees not 
words dropped down from heaven but 
a great collection of writings from many 
ages coming up out of the deepest life 
of mankind. It is a religious concep- 
tion; it magnifies rather than mini- 
mizes God’s part in all this. It begins 
not with a set of writings but with the 
living God. This God is no distant 
being reaching down into the world once 
in a while to impart some message or 
work some deed; he is the ever-present, 
indwelling, redeeming God. All faith 
and love and righteousness are the move- 
ment of his Spirit in men’s hearts. 
Through the long ages he has ever 


been seeking to reveal himself to men, 
to redeem them from sin, to give them 
his life, to establish his way of love 
and righteousness. Through these ages 
he has found men who responded in 
special manner to his quickening Spirit. 
These men knew God in their hearts, 
saw him in the nation’s history, and 
interpreted him to others. From this 
living presence of God, through these 
men thus inspired, there have come the 
writings gathered together in our Bible. 

Directly opposed to this is the theory 
of verbal inspiration. According to 
this we have not so much the inspira- 
tion of men as the communication of 
words. The Bible is a book com- 
municated by God “to the smallest 
word, and inflection of a word.”’ (See 
the widely circulated statement of 
faith issued by the Niagara Conference, 
a group of recognized premillennial 
leaders.) Insistently Dr. Torrey de- 
clares that there were given to the 
writers of the Bible “the very words,” 
“the precise language.” To state the 
arguments against such a theory will 
seem to many a sheer waste of time; 
the careful study of the Bible itself is 
the chief reason why this conception has 
been long since left behind by scholars, 
and why it is rapidly disappearing even 
in popular thought. But the fact of 
modern premillennialism is sufficient 
reason for our consideration. The 
foundation of this whole doctrine is 
involved in literal infallibility, as is 
that of Russellism, Dowieism, and 
similar aberrations. All of them work 
on the same theory, quoting proof- 
texts, building on words and phrases. 
Remove this theory, and “the compli- 
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cated structure of theological details 
built upon it comes clattering down to 
a mere heap of religious verbiage.” 
Further this verbal-inspiration theory 
reveals the character of the premillen- 
nial theology—dualistic, mechanical, 
unethical. 

The first criticism to be made is that 
this theory is mechanical. There are 
just two ways of conceiving the work of 
God’s Spirit in man. The one is me- 
chanical: the Spirit is an external.force 
that overrides and compels the human 
spirit. This is the primitive idea. The 
other conception is vital and ethical: 
the divine Spirit is an indwelling Pres- 
ence working through man’s thought 
and feeling and will, not dispossessing 
or overwhelming, but elevating and 
transforming. Premillennialism stands 
for the mechanical idea in its thought of 
inspiration as in that of the world’s 
final salvation. Verbal inspiration is of 
necessity mechanical. Where the very 
word is given the writer becomes, to 
use the old figure of its advocates, 
simply the pen that is driven by another 
power, calamus Spiritus sancti. In mod- 
ern picture, he is no more than the life- 
less machine upon which these words — 
are being written. Consistently then, 
when Dr. R. A. Torrey insists upon the 
very words being given he goes on to 
minimize the human and reduce the 
writer to this passive machine. The 
prophet, we are told, was “carried 
along in his utterance, regardless of his 
own will and thought,” never speaking 
‘“‘from his own consciousness,” ofttimes 
not understanding what he wrote and 
being compelled to study his own 
words.? 


The-dualism of this theory is appar- 
ent, and like its mechanical character it 
underlies the whole premillennial the- 
ology. God and man stand sharply 
opposed to each other. If the Spirit 
of God be present then, in so far forth, 
the spirit of man is excluded, and 
human thought and consciousness must 
be minimized or shut out altogether. 
The doctrine of the incarnation ought 
to exclude that heresy once for all, 
for there the church declared that 
where human life was at the high- 
est God was most fully present. And 
that is our message to men today: Let 
God in, we say, and you will have 
human, life not repressed or mutilated 
but at its fullest and richest. 
Fundamental too is the error of 
intellectualism in this theory. It 
assumes that religion is primarily a 
matter of correct ideas, that Christian- 
ity is a sum of truths to be accepted, 
that revelation is a set of ideas and the 
Bible a textbook of theology. But 
revelation is not a doctrine of God 
handed down; it is God showing him- 
self to men. It comes to men in the 
experience of life, now in a home- 
tragedy like that which came to Hosea, 
now in a nation’s agony like that which 
showed to Jeremiah the religion of the 
spirit which was to replace the religion of 
national institutions, now in some great 
soul-experience like that which came 
upon Isaiah in the Temple. Religion is 
the life of fellowship that comes when 
man answers in love and obedience this 
God who thus makes himself known. It 
is not accepting ideas but living a life 
in a new spirit. The Bible is a book 


filled with this self-revealing God and 
the life that has come from him. 
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With the idea of verbal inspiration 
goes necessarily that of absolute infal- 
libility. For a spiritual and ethical 
conception of inspiration such infalli- 
bility is not involved. It does not 
detract from Paul’s spirit of love or 
his great message of a God who in 
Christ was revealing the world to 
himself, that the apostle supposed that 
Jesus would return to earth. in visible 
form within a few years. But if 
inspiration means not a life from God 
but so many words from God, then we 
have a wholly different situation. Then 
every word in the Bible, as coming from 
God, must be infallibly and eternally 
true and binding. We must look at 
some of the fatal consequences of this 
theory as it works out in modern 
premillennialism. 
Some Consequences of the Theory 


Let us begin with the ethical. The 
old Testament shows certain moral 
ideals which are far below the level of 
the New Testament. Here is the prin- 
ciple of retaliation: ‘Thine eye shall 
not pity; life shall go for life; eye for 
eye; tooth for tooth; hand for hand; 
foot for foot” (Deut. 19:21; cf. Exod. 
21:24; Lev. 24:19, 20). Here is the 
story of the conquest of Canaan as 
given in Josh., chaps. 6-11. The in- 
vading armies of the Hebrews enter 
the land. Certain cities are ‘“‘devoted”’ 
to Jehovah. Jericho is one, and of it 
we read that “they utterly destroyed 
all that was in the city, both man and 
woman, both young and old, and ox 
and sheep, and ass, with the edge of the 
sword” (Josh. 6:21). This same tale 
is told of one city after the other, the 
killing, not only of men in battle, but 
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of helpless women, of children and 
babes, and of the very beasts. And not 
only are we told that this was done at 
the command of Jehovah, but that 
Jehovah himself hardened the hearts of 
these people so that they might fight 
Israel and be destroyed (Josh. 10:40; 
11:20). Such a tale of slaughter could 
be consistently defended only from two 
standpoints. One would be that of a 
“religion of selfishness and force, brutal 
beyond the worst that the world-war 
has seen. The other position would be 
that of the theory of verbal inspiration, 
compelling a man to accept all this as 
the very words of God. In either case 
the conclusion condemns the doctrine. 
The so-called ‘‘imprecatory psalms” 
form a problem by themselves. There 
could: be no sharper contrast than that 
between their implacable bitterness and 
the spirit of Jesus. Not even in this 
last terrible war did any nation dare to 
set forth principles like this, and where 
such deeds were wrought they called 
forth universal horror and execration. 
Let us look at some of them. 


God will let me see my desire upon mine 
enemies [Ps. 59: 10]. 

Consume them in wrath, consume them, so 
that they shall be no more. 

At evening let them return, let them howl 
like a dog and go around about the 
city. 

They shall wander up and down for food, 

And tarry all night if they be not satisfied 
[Ps. 59:13-15]. 

O daughter of Babylon, that art to be 
destroyed, 

Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 

As thou hast served us. 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones 


Against the rock [Ps. 137:8, 9].? 
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* See also Pss. 69:22-28; 139:21, 22; 140:9, 10; 143:12. 


There is not merely the desire for 

vengeance here but a gloating over it. 

The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance: 

He shall wash his feet in the blood of the 
wicked [Ps. 58:10]. 

The spirit of vengeance is not satisfied 

with punishment of the guilty but goes 

back to the parents and on to the 

children. It does not want to see 

repentance and forgiveness, but asks 

that even the prayer of its foe may be 

turned into sin! So in Ps. 109: 

Let his prayer be turned into sin, 

Let his children be fatherless 

And his wife a widow. 

Let — be none to extend kindness unto 


Neither let there be any to have pity upon 
his fatherless children. 


Let the iniquity of his fathers be remem- 
bered with Jehovah; 


And let not the sin of his mother be blotted 
out. 

With the theory of the Bible that 
has been commended above we need 
not be surprised at the presence of 
such passages. Not all at once could 
God lift men to the heights; not all at 
once were they able to receive his truth. 
The presence of such defects does not 
shut our eyes to the truth that is 
present, and the correction of such 
views is found in the Old Testament 
itself in messages like that of Amos’ 
opening chapters, or Isa., chap. 19, or 
the Book of Jonah. But if we really 
believe in Jesus as the supreme revela- — 
tion of God there is only one thing to 
do: we must judge such passages in the 
light of his teaching. So the Anglican 
church but a little while ago voted to 
exclude these psalms from use in the 
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church service as being “most unchrist- 
like in character and an insult to the 
Divine Majesty.” And a full century 
and a third ago John Wesley eliminated 
them from the book of worship which he 
prepared for the Methodist church in 
America, declaring them unfit for use in 
a Christian congregation. 

The theory of verbal inspiration, 
however, must hold all these passages 
as the very words of God and as strictly 
and permanently true. We need not be 
surprised then to have the Christian 
Workers Magazine oppose the action of 
the Anglican church referred to above, 
nor to have Dean Gray write: ‘The 
imprecation psalms were written for 
Israel’s comfort. . . . . The impre- 


cations are to fall upon the Gentile 
nations in that day when they shall be 
gathered against Israel once more re- 
turned to her own land.’* Similar is the 
position taken by A. C. Gaebelein in a 


volume for which Dr. C. I. Scofield writes 
acommendatory preface. He holds these 
terrible imprecations as inspired and 
sufe to be fulfilled. With that strange 
Judaism that colors this modern advent- 
ism he declares that “the pious Jews 
living in that time of trouble will utter 
these words,” and they “will be an- 
swered by the majestic appearing of the 
heavenly King.’? The paganism of 
this position is more fully seen when 
one notes this author’s constant in- 
sistence upon literalness of fulfilment. 
The premillennial kingdom is to be 
brought in with breathings of ven- 
geance by the Jews not only against 
opposing warriors but against parents 


* Harmony of the Prophetic Word, p. 46. 
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and wives and children; and God is to 
fulfil these imprecations even to the 
dashing of babes against the rocks. 
Quite as frank is the editor of the 
Sunday School Times, C. G. Trumbull: 


The imprecations upon enemies spoken 
by the prophet-psalmist were inspired by 
God. . . . . The imprecations do not be- 
long to us; they do belong . . . . to the 
dispensation of law and judgment 
In that day the imprecatory psalms again 
shall have a literal meaning, their true 
fulfilment. . .. . These imprecatory 
psalms are great prophecies. But like all 
of the prophecies they will be literally 
fulfilled. 


Similar is the position taken by 
Brookes.‘ 

There is of course no need of arguing 
against the contention of these writers. 
The common Christian mind not de- 
luded by a theory revolts in horror 
against such teaching. What is impor- 
tant for us to see is that such conclu- 
sions stamp as false the theory of verbal 
inspiration which makes them necessary 
and on which premillennialism rests. 
Nothing could more surely undermine 
the position of Christianity than such 
teaching as this. Our greatest need 
today is to lift the world above mili- 
tarism, with its spirit of bitterness and 
vengeance, with its doctrine of force and 
national selfishness; and at such a 
time as this these teachers are exalting 
that doctrine as Christian, are declaring 
that that spirit and method shall 
usher in the new age. For the faith of 
honest and earnest young men and 
women no current infidelity is more 


2 Christian Workers Magazine, XVIII, 283, 284. 


3 Editorial, February 3, 1917. 


4 The Lord Cometh, pp. 401, 402. 


dangerous. And this indeed is infidelity 
in the truest sense. These men in 
clinging to their theory of the Bible 
with all its consequences are denying 
the authority of the spirit of Jesus. 
The theory of verbal inspiration and the 
defense of these passages in particular 
must fall before the teachings of Jesus. 
Clearly and definitely he set his higher 
ideal of grace and good-will. Specifi- 
cally he mentioned the principle of 
retaliation as given in these passages 
and repudiated it. In similar manner 
he opposed his own teaching to other 
Old Testament passages (see Matt. 
5:21-48; cf. 5:38-48 with Exod. 21:24; 
Lev. 24:20; Deut. 19:21. Note Mark 
10:2-12 as against Deut. 24:1; Mark 
7:14-23 as against Lev., chaps. 11-15). 
The theory of verbal inspiration, so far 
from being the mark of high orthodoxy, 
is the refusal of the authority of Jesus 
and the denial of the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What is true in the field of ethics is 
true also in point of religious ideas. 
The theory of verbal inspiration makes 
all parts of the Old Testament equally 
true and valid. The result is that 
Judaistic character which so strongly 
marks _ premillennialism. Christian 
thought sees in the Old Testament a 
noble preparation for the New, but it 
knows that there is lower as well as 
higher, husk as well as kernel. So it 
is selective; it drops the former and 
keeps the latter; it tests the old by the 
new, that is, by the spirit of Christ. 
Premillennialism, with its verbal inspira- 
tion, must keep both, and as a result 
the lower once more dominates the 
higher. Only a few illustrations can 
here be given of this Judaism which is 
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so fatal to the claim of premillennialism 
as an interpretation of Christianity. 

Take first the Jewish nationalism 
and its hope. We know that there are 
two distinct tendencies in the Old 
Testament. One is nobly universal. 
It sees a God whose judgments fall on 
all nations (Amos, chaps. 1 and 2), and 
whose purpose of mercy extends likewise 
to all (Jonah). He led Israel out of 
Egypt, but so also the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir 
(Amos 9:7). And in the coming day of 
his rule Israel and her foes shall be 
joined in common blessing and in mutual 
service (Isa. 19:19-25). The other tend- 
ency is nationalistic and selfish, and 
this lower tendency survives and is 
dominant in premillennialism. All its 
details may be found in the Adventist 
millennium. The coming rule of God 
becomes simply the rule of Israel. Her 
enemies are to be slain, her territories 
enlarged. In keeping with the old 
imperialism she compels conquered kings 
to bow in the dust and subject peoples 
to bring annual tribute. Political sub- 
jection is not enough; once a year, 
under threat of divine punishment by 
famine and pestilence, these people 
must come to Jerusalem to worship. 
They will not, however, be allowed to 
enter the house of worship itself. In 
numberless passages that might be 
cited modern premillennialists affirm 
all these features as belonging to the 
coming millennium. As one of them 
remarks, the Jews of Jesus’ day (his 
foes) had the right idea of the kingdom, 
their only error being one of date; 
they made the mistake of looking for 
this kingdom at the first instead of at 
the second advent. 


A second place where this Judaism 
appears is in the religious picture of 
the future. The central feature in the 
Adventist millennium is a restoration 
of the old Jewish religion; with the old 
Jewish state there return the old Jewish 
ritual and sacrifice. To many premil- 
lennialists this idea is clearly unwelcome; 
it follows, however, necessarily from 
their ideas of verbal inspiration and infal- 
libility. Many Old Testament passages 
beyond question picture the restored 
Temple and its sacrifices as the central 
glory of the coming age, the elaborate 
plan of Ezek., chaps. 40-48, being 
the notable example. The premillen- 
nial principle of absolute and literal 
fulfilment leaves them no option. For 
these men know that if they stop here 
they have repudiated the literalism with 
which their system stands or falls. So 
one after another such leaders as R. A. 
Torrey, C. I. Scofield, Professor Russell 
of Moody, A. C. Gaebelein, and W. E. 
Blackstone declare that the provisions 
of Ezek., chaps. 40-48, are to be carried 
out in the millennium. Dr. Scofield, 
writing in the official journal of the 
Moody Bible Institute and upon special 
invitation, predicts “the restoration of all 
the fundamental institutions of Israel,’’ 
including the Jewish Sabbath. 

The average premillennial disciple 
has certainly not faced the meaning of 
this. The whole ancient system of 
Sabbaths and new moons and feast- 
days and sacrifices is to come back, 
and on a scale more elaborate than in 
any previous day (see Ezekiel). Again 
the blood is to flow in the continual 
slaughter of bullocks and rams and 
lambs. In sin offerings and trespass 
offerings atonement is to be made for 
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the people by the priests, and these 
are to be the condition upon which 
Jehovah will accept the people (Ezek. 
43:27; 45:17, 20). None but Jews will 
be allowed to enter the Temple, except 
by becoming Jewish proselytes and being 
circumcised (Ezek. 44:9; cf. Joel 3:17 
and Zech. 14:21); but once a year every 
inhabitant of the non-Jewish nations, 
under threat of severe penalty, is to go 
to Jerusalem for a week and keep the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The fulfilment of 
this prophecy (Zech. 14:16-19) is par- 
ticularly insisted upon by premillen- 
nialists. Temple, priest, ritual, and 
sacrifice, this in the premillennial scheme 
is to be the center of the world’s reli- 
gious life, and the supreme religious 
event for which the whole world is to 
be summoned together each year is to 
be an ancient Jewish feast whose out- 
standing feature is the daily slaying of 
innumerable beasts. 


The Premillennial Use of the Bible 


We turn now to consider the way in 
which premillennialists use the Bible 
in support of their theories. We begin 
with the central idea, that of the mil- 
lennium itself, the theory of a reign of 
Christ here on earth to last a thousand 
years and to precede the eternal and 
heavenly kingdom. 

The historical origin of this theory is 
known to us. The common Old Testa- 
ment hope was simply that of such an 
earthly kingdom; of a future life and a 
heavenly kingdom the earlier writers 
knew nothing. Such a hope could not 
permanently satisfy, and the centuries 
just before Christ saw the rise of new 
ideas. Men wanted individual immor- 
tality and saw the need of individual 
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judgment and reward. But while the 
thought of the heavenly kingdom thus 
arose, that of the earthly kingdom 
remained, and in the Jewish apocalyptic 
writings of this time these ideas were 
often strangely and confusingly mingled. 
Then came at length some writers who 
united them as follows: first there was to 
come an earthly kingdom for a limited 
period, then the eternal heavenly king- 
dom. Though various periods were first 
put forth, the idea prevailed that this 
kingdom was to last a thousand years. 
From these Jewish writings this theory 
passed over into certain Christian circles, 
appearing in one passage in the New 
Testament. 

The premillennial effort to read this 
doctrine into the Old Testament will 
serve as a first illustration of their 
handling of the Bible. Dean J. M. 
Gray, of the Moody Bible Institute, 
for example, writes that the period of a 
thousand years “is identified in many 
ways throughout the Bible.” While 
the exact term is but once specifically 
named, he says again, “yet the period 

. isnamed again and again. We 
quoted Moses, David, Isaiah, Amos, 
Peter, Paul, John, and Jesus Christ.”? 
The passages referred to by Dr. Gray 
and cited in a previous chapter are as 
follows: Gen. 3:15; 12:3; Ps. 2:7-9; 
Isa. 11:3-6; g:11-15; Matt. 16:27, 28; 
Acts 3:19-21; Rom. 8:19. To study 
these citations seriously would be a 
waste of time. Take the first two. 
Gen. 3:15 is the word to the serpent: 
“He shall bruise thy head and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.” Gen. 12:3 is the 
promise to Abraham: “In thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” 


* Text Book on Prophecy, p. 131. 


And these are Dr. Gray’s best references 
to support the central doctrine of his 
system, the intermediate kingdom of a 
thousand years. 

More ambitious is the effort made a 
generation ago by Nathanael West, 
whom Dr. Gray refers to as authority 
on this point. Dr. West wrote five 
hundred pages on The Thousand Years 
in Both Testaments, but one looks in 
vain in all this argument for a single 
Old Testament statement about a 
thousand-year kingdom or even for a 
clear reference’ to an intermediate king- 
dom. All Dr. West can do is to pick 
out arbitrarily such phrases as “the 
third day,” ‘“‘many days,” and “his 
days,” and declare that they refer to 
the millennium. In the end he really 
confesses his failure, at the same time 
indicating how premillennialists must 
proceed in order to get their results. 
Having asserted that Zechariah “in 
the clearest manner distinguishes two 
advents, two ends, and the millennial 
age following the second,” he adds in 
frank self-contradiction that these are 
“involute in one another in the earlier 
Old Testament revelation; The Ends 
and Ages there confounded” (p. 257). 
It is therefore necessary, he declares, to 
“combine” the expressions of the dif- 
ferent prophets, to “arrange them in 
their temporal order and _ succession, 
supplementing by one prophet the 
partial picture of the end drawn by 
another” (pp. 77, 78). Reduced to 
plain English, this is the admission that 
it is the premillennialist writer himself 
who supplies the Adventist program of 
events (the “temporal order and suc- 
cession”), into which he then fits at 


pleasure the biblical phrases and pas- 
sages. 

Not only does the Old Testament 
make no reference to two kingdoms, 
but it definitely excludes the idea of 
an earthly kingdom of limited duration. 
Psalmist and prophet -alike have no 
thought but that of a permanent earthly 
kingdom. It is to be “forever and 
ever,” ‘“‘a kingdom which shall never 
be destroyed,” ‘‘an everlasting kingdom, 
which shall not pass away... 
which shall not be destroyed.” Such 
words are fatal to premillennialism, 
which must hold at the same time the 
idea of an infallible Scripture and of a 
kingdom that lasts but a thousand 
years. For the most part millennialists 
simply disregard these passages. Dr. 
West is an exception. He seeks to 
prove that eternal means temporal. 
Forever, he says, does not mean forever, 
but “simply unbroken continuance’ up 
to a special epoch.”? In all this, of 
course, the school of literalism says 
goodbye to the principle upon which it 
stakes its existence. 

In modern Adventism the theory of 
the “two returns” is another prominent 
feature. Jesus’ first return is to be 
silent, invisible, unnoticed. At this 
time the saints are taken up into the 
air (“the rapture’’), there to remain 
with Jesus and to escape the “tribula- 
tion” which follows. After seven years 
follows the second return, this time 
visible, militant, for judgment and de- 
struction. Remembering now that this 
school takes the Bible, and the Bible 
only, we note with interest the fact that 
not a passage in the Bible makes this 


* The Thousand Years, pp. 349 ff. 
2 Brookes, The Lord Cometh, p. 527. 
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3 Haldemann, Coming of Christ, pp. 307 ff., 310 ff. 
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distinction between the two returns. A 
prominent speaker at the recent Phila- 
delphia ‘Prophetic Conference,” in 
answer to a direct question, gave the fol- 
lowing passages as ‘“‘the strongest proof 
from the Scripture regarding the two 
stages of the coming of Christ”: Dan. 
12:1; Isa. 26:20, 21; I Cor. 15:51-53; 
I Thess. 4:17; Luke 17:31-37; Rev. 
12:6; 3:10. So far from distinguishing 
two returns, most of these passages 
make no reference to any return at all, 
the speaker having simply picked out 
certain passages which refer to a deliver- 
ance from future trouble. On the other 
hand the passages from Paul which do 
refer to the second coming flatly con- 
tradict the theory of a silent, unnoticed 
return; for Paul declares that when the 
saints are raised “the trumpet shall 
sound’’; and when Christ comes for his 
saints it will “be ‘with a shout, with 
the voice of an archangel, and with 
the trump of God.” In this case the 
apostles of honest literalism begin at 
once to spiritualize,? or arbitrarily to 
divide what belongs together.’ 

John 5:28, 29 and Dan. 12:2 give 
further illustration of the arbitrary and 
violent treatment of passages which 
interfere with premillennial teaching. 
In this case it is the Adventist theory 
of two resurrections and two judgments, 
for the saints at the beginning of the 
millennium, for others at the close. 
There is no difference outside premil- 
lennial circles as to the meaning of 
John 5:28, 29. It clearly speaks of a 
common resurrection and judgment for 
good and evil. To escape this meaning 
the premillennialists change John’s 
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“hour” into a thousand years' and make 
the passage read thus: “The period (of 
a thousand years) cometh, in which all 
that are in the tombs shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; (at the 
beginning) they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and (a 
thousand years later) they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of 
judgment.” Dan. 12:2, one of the 
very few Old Testament passages with 
a clear reference to a_ resurrection, 
reads: “And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” The 
accepted versions of the Bible all agree 
in this translation. Premillennialists, 
by liberal interpolation, have arrived 
at the following version: ‘‘And many 
from among the sleepers of the dust of 
the earth shall awake; these shall be 
unto everlasting life; but those (the 
rest of the sleepers who do not awake at 
this time) shall be unto shame.’” 
After this we are not surprised to read 
of ‘prophetic foreshortenings’’ and com- 
mas that are 1,800 years long,’ and of 
the frank claim of the right of “‘supple- 
menting Scripture with Scripture” in 
order to “supply whatever knowledge 
our text fails to give.’’4 

Readers of Adventist writings will 
recall the frequent statements which 
declare that the Bible from beginning 
to end is full of this doctrine, and which 
number the hundreds and thousands of 
passages in the Old Testament and the 
New that refer to the second advent. 


*For example, Gordon, Ecce Venit, p. 49. 
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We have seen with what easy disregard 
of historical setting or real meaning the 
premillennialist gathers his proof-texts, 
but further illustration will not be 
amiss taken in connection with the 
doctrine of the second advent itself. 

Jesus Is Coming, by W. E. Black- 
stone, is probably the most widely 
circulated modern premillennial writing. 
Of the devout spirit and earnest purpose 
of its author there is no question. All 
the more does it exhibit the glaring defi- 
ciencies of the premillennial use of the 
Bible. On page 196 the author lists 
“some of the principal passages which 
refer to our Lord’s return.’”’ Eleven 
Old Testament passages head the list. 
Not one of these in any way suggests a 
second coming of the Messiah as 
distinguished from a first, and most of 
them do not refer to any advent, first 
or second, 

The first of these is Deut. 33:2, a 
distinct reference to a past event—the 
manifestation of Jahweh at Sinai and 
the giving of the law: 

Jehovah came from Sinai, 

And rose from Seir unto them; © 

He shined forth from Mount Paran, 

And he came from the ten thousand of 
holy ones; 

At his right hand was a fiery law for them. 

Only that combination of free imagi- 
nation with indifference to historical 
facts which marks premillennial exegesis 
could be equal to the feat of finding 
here a reference to the second advent. 
The next passage is Ps. 2, a messianic 
psalm. The four that follow do not 


? Taken with italics and parenthesis from W. E. Blackstone, Jesus Is Coming, p. 57. 
3 Jesus Is Coming, p, 56; Ecce Venit, pp. 227, 228. 


4A writer in Premillennial Essays. 
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allude to the Messiah at all. Ps. 67:4 
summons the nations to rejoice because 
God will govern them with equity. 
The next two passages (Pss. 96: 10-13; 
98:9) simply declare that Jahweh will 
judge (that is, rule) the world with 
righteousness, while Ps. 102:16 again 
refers to the past and simply states 
that— 

Jehovah hath built up Zion; 

He hath appeared in his glory. 

These are the first six of the “prin- 
cipal” passages cited by the author to 
support the doctrine of the second 
coming. 

The writings of modern Adventism 
are full of the assertions of devotion to 


the Bible and attacks upon its “enemies.” 


And, indeed, no greater difference could 
be imagined than that between the 
premillennial use of the Bible and that 
of the modern historical student. The 


latter is moved by the earnest desire to 
find the actual meaning of these writings 
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in the minds of those who wrote them 
and for the men of their day. Premil- 
lennialism, on the contrary, combines 
most of the faults that have appeared 
in the history of biblical study: a 
literalism which cannot understand pic- 
ture or poetry, “spiritualizing’’ when 
this is needed, a fancy that runs riot 
with typology and allegory, a violence 
that overrides plain meanings, and an 
arbitrariness that finds its “proofs” 
with no concern for historical setting. 

We should do wrong if we followed 
the example of these premillennialists 
and attributed to moral obliquity the 
errors of those with whom we differ. 
These are simply the straits to which 
good men are driven who have staked 
their faith upon an untenable theory 
of the Bible and an impossible concep- 
tion of religion. In the light of these 
facts, however, it is clear that we have 
here loyalty to preconceived theory 
rather than loyalty to the Bible. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PEACE TO THE 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF 


THE CHURCH 


E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Although some of our readers may feel that it is impossible for the question treated 


in the following article to be settled satisfactorily at present, we feel that so sane a dis- 
cussion as this one should be given a hearing. In the process of thinking the matter 
through many voices must be heard, and each one which stimulates interest in and re- 
flection upon so vital a subject is of importance. 


In using this title I take the word 
“‘peace’’ as a euphemism for the present 
condition of the world. There is consid- 
erably less war in the world today than 
a year ago, and the hope of peace is 
much brighter, but if by peace we mean 
a general condition of humanity in 
which people are busy in productive 
labor, reasonably contented and pros- 
perous, and not spending a large part of 
their energy in merely struggling against 
others, then we are yet some months, 
and very likely years, from a condition of 
peace. And this condition, I judge, 
constitutes the main element in the 
challenge of the present time—this 
condition and those phases of it which 
threaten permanent and perhaps greater 
disturbances in the future, if no remedy 
for existing evils is found. 


The Outstanding Conflicts of Yester- 
day and Today 


Two principal sources of unrest and 
struggle have shown themselves very 
plainly in the most recent years and 
are probably more clearly recognized as 
fundamental problems today than ever 
before. 
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1. The first may be called the problem 
of aristocracy, if that term be taken 
broadly enough. There is, on the one 
hand, the effort of individuals, groups, 
classes, nations, and races to gain, 
increase, or maintain power over the 
destinies of other groups, industrial, 
social, religious, national, or racial, 
without the consent of the latter, and, 
on the other hand, a resistance to such 
domination, which is increasing in power 
and violence. We have heard, perhaps 
sufficiently, of the Kaiser’s autocracy 
and the determination of the Junkers 
of Germany to rule not only Germany 
but the world, doubtless for the good 
of Germany and the world, but still 
without the consent of the parties to be 
ruled. It may be doubted whether there 
is any country on earth without a con- 
siderable class of the same sort of people. 
In much of Europe a titled aristocracy 
still survives, as also in British colo- 
nies in America and other parts of the 
world. Where there is no titled aris- 
tocracy the autocracy is likely to be one 
of wealth or position of some sort. 
Quite apart from the economic problem, 
which is the other compartment in the 
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Pandora’s box of today, the person who 
has considerably more wealth than the 
average is very likely to think that he 
is really superior to others and has a 
divine right to rule them and to use the 
power of his wealth to secure or main- 
tain a certain degree of such rule. Per- 
sons elected to public office, whether 
alderman, mayor, governor, or presi- 
dent, are in danger of the same aristo- 
cratic spirit, and officials of all sorts 
have a strong tendency to seek and 
exercise it, whether railroad presidents, 
university presidents, bishops, or politi- 
cal bosses. The average employer still 
has the feeling that if he furnishes the 
capital to run the business he has an 
ultimate and exclusive cosmic right to 
say just how it shall be run, at least as 
far as those who work for him are 
concerned. 

We have spoken particularly of 
autocrats and aristocrats within national 


groups. The same spirit is manifested 


between nations. Few large nations 
are without more or less contempt for 
all other nations, regarding civilizations 
which differ from their own as there- 
fore inferior, and this assumption of 
superiority on the part of the German 
nation, which has been so prominent in 
recent utterances of its leaders in every 
line of activity, has doubtless been one 
of the principal causes of the world- 
conflagration, the smoking ruins from 
which we are beginning to try to clear 
away. 

When the distinctions become racial 
and are marked by bodily appearance 
and especially by color of skin the 
assumption of superiority and effort 
to realize it are likely to become most 
prominent and bitter. ‘All European 
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nations with African colonies have 
assumed their superiority and right to 
rule the Africans and have generally 
looked down on Asiatics, particularly 
those from the Far East. It will hardly 
be necessary to mention the attitude of 
the white man in this country toward the 
black or the brown man. 

2. The second evident source of 
disturbance and conflict throughout the 
world is that of economic conditions. 
The United States income tax returns 
for the years 1914-17 afford food for 
thought. Seven thousand five hundred 
and eight persons or families reported an 
income of $50,000 or more for the year 
1914; 19,104 persons reported an income 
of $50,000 or more for the year 1917. 
But only about 43 per cent of the men of 
the United States reported an income of 
$2,500 or more. I have good authority 
for the estimate that 95 per cent of the 
wealth of the country is in the hands of 
5 per cent of the population, that is, of 
the families. There is evident the deter- 
mination on the part of many to get and 
keep for themselves as great a portion of 
wealth as it is possible to get, without 
any limit—at the expense, of course, of 
others, no matter how great their need 
or what their deserts. And the posses- 
sion of considerable wealth gives to such 
persons great power to increase their 
wealth still further at the expense of 
the poorer classes. I need not refer to 
the manifestations of discontent with 
this situation, as they are world-wide, 
ubiquitous, and ominous. Bolshevism 
has come to be a name for the extreme 
reaction of the oppressed classes to both 
aristocracy and plutocracy, and it is to 
be noted that Bolshevism does not solve 
either of these problems, but merely 
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presents them in unusual forms. The 
classes which have hitherto been the 
lowest, and poorest, endeavor to domi- 
nate or destroy those which have been 
regarded as superior and have possessed 
more wealth. 

The challenge of the present situation 
—of “peace” if you would find that 
name appropriate for this situation—is 
most evidently the challenge of these 
two problems, the social and the eco- 
nomic, or the problems of aristocracy 
and plutocracy. Has the church any- 
thing to do with these problems? 
Has it an educational policy with regard 
to them? If so, is the policy adequate 
to the need ? 


Religion and World-Problems 


Religion is man’s effort to gain life 
by contact and co-operation with the 
ultimate powers of the universe. The 
Christianity of some centuries past 
has until the most recent years laid the 
principal emphasis upon the future life 
—the life after death. For reasons 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate 
here, that emphasis has rapidly been 
changing during the last generation. 
But whether that be the fact and be 
recognized to be the fact or not, it is 
important that we should see that these 
two world-problems are religious prob- 
lems. In the first place, the content of 
these two problems—the stuff with 
which they are concerned—is the prin- 
cipal objective content of life—this 
earthly life—and problems of morals and 
of character are for the most part 
problems of the ways in which men shall 
act in their social, political, and economic 
relationships. In the second place, the 
attitudes which one takes with regard to 
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these problems are the fundamental 
attitudes of life; they represent one’s 
view of the real nature of the universe 
in so far as it concerns human life. 
If I seek for fulness of life in any earthly 
sense I must seek for some degree of 
wealth, that is, money or material 
possession, and for some rank and posi- 
tion among my fellows. What, how 
much, and how I shall seek must be 
determined for me by my world-view, 
or make up my world-view—they are 
the fundamental matters of my phi- 
losophy and religion. The universe will 
give me success if I seek certain things 
incertain ways. My definition of success 
and method of seeking it are then my real 
religion, creed, and practice. And if I 
try to secure any co-operation with 
higher powers—with God—by prayer or 
sacrifice, it will be largely in the attain- 
ment of wealth or position for myself 
or my friends, or in matters closely 
related to these interests. 

Now Christianity has had from the 
beginning a definite historical attitude as 
to the principle on which these problems 
are to be solved. This attitude is 
entirely involved in its faith in the 
fatherhood of God, which, stated more 
fully, means faith that the ultimate force 
in the universe is not less than personal, 
and that it desires and contrives for the 
fullest development and highest welfare 
of all humanity. This implies further 
that obedience to, or harmony and 
co-operation with, this ultimate force 
would require any man to seek the fullest 
development and highest welfare of all 
other men, and that one’s own highest 
good is not merely consistent with, but 
dependent upon, efforts to promote the 
highest welfare of all others. The 


“brotherhood of man” is an immediate 
and necessary implication of the “father- 
hood of God.” 

Can this implication be considered 
mutual, or is it possible to hold a real 
religious faith in the brotherhood of 
man, as undoubtedly many are inclined 
to do today, without any faith in the 
fatherhood of God? For our present 
purpose I believe that we can say posi- 
tively that the brotherhood of man 
implies something equivalent to the 
fatherhood of God; that is, faith in the 
brotherhood of man means faith that 
each man will attain his highest good, 
the largest measure of life, by methods 
which are promotive of the highest 
welfare of all; that humanity is there- 
fore constituted by a power which is 
benevolent toward every member of it, 
whether that power be thought of as 
prior to and transcending humanity or 
as merely immanent in humanity. 
Faith in the brotherhood of man is 
therefore per se faith in a universe which, 
at least as far as men in their mutual 
relations are concerned, is built on the 
principle of mutual love and _ co- 
operation. I fear that there are very 
few as yet who realize this implication of 
the brotherhood of man, and I believe 
that it is likely to become a far more 
effective religious faith as this is more 
generally recognized. 

It would seem almost self-evident 
that if the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man were practically and universally 
applied to human relations all funda- 
mental conflicts between men, such as 
we have seen to face this age, would 
disappear, and the problems involved in 
the present existence of aristocracy and 
plutocracy would be solved. If this 
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be true, and if Christianity has this 
doctrine as one of its basic principles, 
then Christianity has something with 
which to meet the challenge of the 
present day and meet it effectively. 
An educational policy for the adequate 
application of this theory of life to 
humanity’s needs would seem to involve 
two elements: (1) definition in plain 
terms of the specific meaning of the 
brotherhood of man as applied to the 
fundamental problems of today; (2) a 
policy as to means and methods of 
educating humanity in the religious 
faith and practice of human brotherhood 
in these specific applications. 

What is the policy of the church as 
to the clear definition and the mode of 
propagating this doctrine of salvation of 
the world from its present strife and 
threatened chaos? Alas, I know of 
no policy of the Christian church gener- 
ally, or of any considerable portion of the 
Christian church, with regard to these 
matters. I love the church. I have 
little sympathy with wholesale criticism 
and denunciation of the church such as 
is rather popular nowadays. I believe 
that the blessings that have come and 
are now coming to humanity through 
the church are immense. But I consider 
the lack of a definite educational policy 
such as the present day requires simply 
frightful and inexcusable. In the hope 
of contributing a little to the adoption 
of a proper educational policy I would 
like to offer some suggestions as to 
what it should be and how it should be 
propagated. 


The Social Gospel of the Church 


The truths which the church must 
teach to present humanity in order to 
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prepare for better future humanity 
will begin with the doctrine of God in 
Christ—the manifestation of the ulti- 
mate power of the universe in the life 
of loving service of the Son of Man and 
of every normal man. This doctrine is 
as old as Christianity, but its impli- 
cations have not been recognized and 
taught. Nevertheless it has clear impli- 
cations with regard to both aristocracy 
and plutocracy, if only we would be 
honest and brave enough to search for 
and declare them. 

I suggest the following as clear 
corollaries of the doctrine of God in 
Christ, as applied to the problems arising 
from aristocracy: 

1. There should be no hereditary 
titles or social distinctions, no hereditary 
kaiser or king, duke or earl, no blue- 
blood or F.F.V., on the basis of heredity 
only. There should therefore be no 
assumption of superiority by a person 
because he was born in a particular spot 
on the earth or because he has a certain 
color of skin. Ali men should be 
honored and respected as children of 
God, and distinctions between them of 
title, honor, or social position should 
be only such as are earned by service 
to humanity; no other distinctions 
should be recognized either by law or by 
custom. 

2. Real or fancied superiority of 
individual, class, nation, or race gives 
no right to impose the will of the individ- 
ual or group on any other individual, 
class, nation, or race against the will of 
the latter, supposedly inferior, person or 
group, except to the extent of the barest 
self-protection, and the maintenance 
of such conditions of order as shall be 
necessary for free development and for 
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the protection of some groups from 
other groups, whether such imposition 
be intended as benevolent or selfish. 
If I have a good thing, whether in the 
way of religion or government or other 


element of culture, let me not force it | 


upon any other man. If I can prove that 
it is good and offer it to him he will take 
it gladly, and it will be of real good to 
him. If I attempt to force it upon him 
my motives immediately come under 
suspicion, and the value of what I 
offer also. It may thus easily become 
a curse instead of a blessing. What 
damnable deeds and disgraceful chap- 
ters of the history of the relation of 
white men to American Indians, Asiatics, 
and Africans would have been pre- 
cluded if this principle had been taught 
and practiced! 

3. Every man of every race should 
have the largest opportunities which the 
best-organized society can provide, for 
education—self-development—and for 
sharing in all the tasks and joys which 
are open to amy man, according to his 
own will and nature. 

As implications of the doctrine of 
God in Christ, when applied to the 
problems arising from plutocracy, I 
suggest the following: 

1. Every man who is willing to do his 
share of the work of the world should be 
provided with food, clothes, shelter, and 
the other necessities of a decent and 
satisfactory life for himself and his 
family before any man is allowed to 
retain possession of much more than 
enough for such a decent and satis- 
factory life. This means that society 
should be so organized that a man who 
is willing to work should have work to 
do, and that his remuneration for his 
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work should be not less than a reasonable 
minimum for the proper care of a family. 
Society is at present organized in many 
cases to prevent people who desire to 
work from doing for others that which 
the others need to have done for them. 
That situation can and must be reversed, 
and the old law of supply and demand, 
which economists have for some genera- 
tions worshiped as the supreme principle 
of the economic universe, must be 
deposed and made to serve rather than 
to rule mankind, just as the winds and 
waves and other forces of nature have 
been conquered. 

2. As there should be a minimum of 
wealth guaranteed to every orderly 
member of society so there should also 
be a maximum of wealth which the state 
should allow no one to exceed except as 
the minimum is correspondingly raised. 
To divide wealth equally among all 
men would be futile and foolish. To 
see that each man has enough for health- 
ful living is certainly desirable and prob- 
ably entirely practicable. To see that 
no man has wealth far exceeding his 
normal needs while others might be 
far more benefited by it than he is 
will seem a revolutionary principle to 
a great many and will be denounced as 
socialism, Bolshevism, anarchism, com- 
munism, robbery, and what not, but 
it has already to a certain extent been 
recognized in the income taxes levied by 
our own and other governments during 
the war. There is no good reason why 
the same principle should not be applied, 
and more thoroughly, in our so-called 
times of peace, and its application would 
do much to hasten the time of real peace. 
The reason for this principle is not 
merely that society is bound to make 
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proper provision for each of its members 
in so far as its total wealth makes this 
possible, but that the possession of 
great wealth makes any person a po- 
tential autocrat—furnishing him with 
a mighty power which may be used, as it 
is constantly being used, contrary to the 
welfare of society in general. To make 
concrete and clear what I have in mind 
let me say that I think a million dollars, 
or an income of $50,000 per year, is 
enough for any man to be trusted 
to use according to his own private 
will, no matter how good that will is. 
The state might well take by taxes any 
surplus beyond that and use it for the 
common good in roads, schools, libraries, 
health preservation, etc. If all were 
treated alike no millionaire would be 
much to be pitied or have much to 
complain of that he were not permitted 
to amass a billion or more. 

3. Every employed person should 
have some voice in the management and 
some share in the profits of the business 
in which he is employed, whether it be 
street cleaning, or automobile making, or 
teaching in school or university. What 
that share should be must be determined 
by experiment, but for the interests of 
all concerned it should be a real share. 

I make no claim to be an expert 
economist or sociologist. If any of 
the principles I have suggested above 
can be shown to be contrary to the 


_ highest welfare of humanity I shall 


abandon them with no regret. But if, 
as it seems to me, they are glaringly 
evident principles of human welfare and 
therefore necessary applications of the 
Brotherhood of Man, then surely the 
church must adopt them and see that 
they are taught. Do they seem improper 
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subjects for religious instruction? How 
about the Ten Commandments? Are 
they religious? But at least seven of 
them, if they have any meaning for us 
today, are simple rules for the guarding 
and promotion of human welfare, and 
to my mind the fundamental principles 
which they involve would imply all 
that I have indicated as necessary social 
and economic doctrines. If that is true 
does not the present world-situation 
challenge the church to adopt them and 
teach them at least to the children and 
youth, so that another generation will 
accept them as its program for the 
reorganization of society? Will the 
church accept this challenge ? 


Teaching the Doctrine 


Suppose the church—or churches 
generally, since there is at present no 
unity of organization in the Christian 


church—should accept these principles 
as Christian and vital, how should 
it effectively teach them and their 
pre-suppositions and applications to 
society ? 

The church has at present two prin- 
cipal opportunities for instructing its 
constituency, the sermon and the Sunday 
school. Both may and should be used 
for the purposes we have before us. 
But the main purpose of the sermon is 
not instruction, and the facts that the 
attendance is irregular and _ partial, 
and that recitation, question, and dis- 
cussion on the part of the learners are 
practically excluded, make the sermon 
a very inadequate instrument for such 
education as society requires in these 
respects. 

The Sunday school does not suffer 
from all of these disadvantages, but it 
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has three limitations which make it 
altogether incompetent to meet the 
need: First, it reaches only a fraction, 
often a small fraction, of those who ought 
to be instructed, and their attendance, 
being purely voluntary (on the part of 
the pupils or their parents), is irregular. 
Second, the time, from twenty minutes 
to at the most an hour once a week, 
given to study and instruction is entirely 
insufficient. Third, the teachers are 
largely untrained and relatively incom- 
petent volunteers. If society depended 
upon such facilities for the general 
education of its members the results 
would be infinitely worse than they are, 
and that is bad enough. The actual 
agencies which society has and uses in 
this country for the education of 
children and youth are the public 
primary, grammar, and high schools 
and the public and private colleges and 
universities. These should all be used 
directly or indirectly for the teaching of 
the church. 

In every school district provision 
should be made by the churches, jointly 
and severally, for the religious instruc- 
tion of all the pupils whose parents 
consent, during two or more of the regu- 
lar school hours of each week, by expert 
teachers—the pastors of the churches or 
others at least as competent. The 
pupils should be sent to the teacher of 
their own or their parents’ choice, 


_whether in the church buildings or 


other suitable places, and their attend- 
ance should be carefully checked and 
their work tested and credited. Any 
pupils who do not go to such classes 
should be kept in school and given such 
work as should be at least as exacting of 
effort as the church classes, and if 


possible such as would to some extent 
take their place. 

Such a method is already being used 
in parts of this country, being, for 
example, one of the features of the 
famous “‘Gary system” in Indiana, and 
it is an old and familiar one in other 
- parts of the world. In any community 
where the churches should unite to de- 
mand the co-operation of the public- 
school authorities and prepare to put 
this system into practice they could 
establish it. 

In colleges and universities under 
private control and Christian influence 
courses in religion and its applications 


To those of us who have had the 
privilege of serving with the United 
States Army abroad, religious unity, 
co-operation between denominations, is 
more than a far-off ideal. We know 
under what circumstances and to what 
extent it is feasible, and just how it 
deepens and broadens the religious 
spirit in both chaplain and soldier. We 
have passed beyond the mutual toler- 
ance of the older liberalism to the 
mutual helpfulness of the newer devout- 
hess. Our common ground is no longer 
the irreducible minimum of doctrine 
which we share; it is the practical 
maximum of service which we can 
render together. Perhaps I was in a 
critical position to experience this, as 
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to the social, economic, and other funda- 
mental problems of life should be given 
by competent professors and required of 
all students. In state institutions such 
courses should be given as electives. 
In schools of higher education the prin- 
ciples of sociology and political economy 
which I have advocated could readily 
be and to some extent are now being 
taught in courses in social and eco- 
nomic science. But it is essential that 


in all such schools the furidamental 
principles of Christianity, historical 
and philosophical, should be effectively 
taught and their direct social applica- 
tions indicated. 


the only Jewish chaplain in the Twenty- 
seventh Division; my duty was to 
minister to the men of Jewish faith 
throughout the various units of our 
division, with the friendly co-operation 
of the twenty other chaplains of various 
faiths. And I was able to do my work 
among the Jews, and to a certain extent 
among the Christians also, simply be- 
cause these Protestant and Catholic 
chaplains were equally friendly and 
helpful to me and my scattered flock. 
Not by mutual tolerance but by mutual 
helpfulness we were able to serve 
together the thousands of soldiers who 
needed us all. 

It is a commonplace that as men 
grow acquainted they naturally learn 
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to respect and to like one another. 
When a Jew from the East Side of New 
York, who had never known well any 
Gentile except the corner policeman, 
and a Kentucky mountaineer, who had 
been reared with the idea that Jews 
have horns, are put into the same 
squad both of them are bound to be 
broadened by it. And, provided both 
of them are normal, average boys, as 
they are likely to be, they probably 
become “buddies,” to the great advan- 
tage of both of them. In the army and 
especially in overseas service men go 
to the nearest chaplain and the most 
convenient welfare organization for any 
service except worship, and in case of 
emergency even for that. I have come 
to a base hospital on a Friday night for 
an advertised Jewish service only to 
find the Red Cross room crowded with 
every kind of men, including four 
negroes in the front row. The men 
came there, as they did every night, 
as the only place for the convalescents 
to have a change from the ward, and 
they stayed for a church service as they 
would have done for a concert or a 
minstrel show. And, let me add, I 
have never had a more responsive 
audience anywhere than these boys were 
to my message from home, as I was 
then a new arrival in France. 

I think of the five of us chaplains 
who were in charge of the burial work 
of our division at St. Souplet after 
the last drive of our division. Under 
Father Kelly, the senior chaplain pres- 
ent, there were a Baptist, a Chris- 
tian, a Jew, and a Christian Scientist, 
each with the same duties of searching 
the field for the dead, commanding 
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details to bring in the bodies, and 
interring them in the little cemetery on 
a hill overlooking the village and the 
battlefield. In the evenings after our 
sad labor was done the five of us would 
sit about the grate fire, singing, playing 
checkers—yes, and discussing religion, 
each stating the viewpoint of his church 
while the others asked the honest, 
friendly questions of byothers in labor 
and in arms. After our cemetery was 
completed we held a joint burial service 
there, five minutes each of Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic service, with 
the bugle sounding ‘“‘taps” for all our 
American dead lying there together. 

My last duty before leaving France 
was to bury four sailors who had been 
drowned just outside the harbor of 
Brest. I was asked to conduct the 
funeral service, as the only chaplain 
who happened to be at hand, so that 
we there had the rare experience of a 
Jew burying four Christians, as well as 
an army chaplain conducting a naval 
funeral. Such incidents as these are 
not exceptional at the front or among 
men who have been at the front and 
have learned its lesson; I give them 
rather because they are typical. The 
men who have been under fire together 
have grown to overlook differences as 
barriers between man and man. They 
know the many times that their lives 
have depended on the courage and 
loyalty of the next man in the line—be 
he rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
pious or infidel, virtuous or wicked. 
They have grown to respect men for 
themselves, to serve them for themselves 
alone. As the men use any stationery 
that comes to hand, writing home indif- 


ferently on paper labeled Y.M.C.A., or 
K. of C., or Salvation Army, or Red 
Cross, or Jewish Welfare Board, as 
they attend a picture show or boxing 
match under any auspices or are willing 
to help at any of the huts that serve 
them, so the welfare workers and the 
chaplains overlook one distinction after 
another, at the end serving all alike 
and regarding their status as soldiers 
alone. 

As I said above, the logical climax of 
friendly co-operation comes when minis- 
ters of different faiths assist each other 
in their own work. I shall never forget 
a day last October when I met a Baptist 
chaplain belonging to our division. 
“Hello,” he said, “I’ve just come to 
headquarters here to look for you and a 
priest.” “All right, what can I do for 
you?” “Well,” was his reply, “our 
battalion goes into the line tonight, and 
I wanted the Jewish and Catholic boys 
to have their services, too. If you can 
come over at four o’clock, I’ll have the 
priest come at six.” And so I came 
there at four, to find the fifteen Jewish 
soldiers grouped about a large tree near 
the battalion headquarters; the chaplain 
had notified them all. And, as the 
barn was both dirty and crowded, we 
held our little service there under the 
tree, even though the rain began in the 
middle of it. Two of those boys did 
not come back three days later, and one 
was cited for heroism, so that I have 
often remembered the immeasurable 
service which the co-operation of the 
chaplains had meant for the men. 

On a minor scale such things took 
place constantly. One day, in a rest 
area, I not only went to the Y.M.C.A. 
man, who arranged for my services in 
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the schoolhouse, and to a Jewish cor- 
poral, who passed the word around to 
the men of my faith, but I arranged also 
that the “Y’ man should conduct the 
Protestant service the following Sunday, 
and that the Catholic chaplain on com- 
ing should find arrangements made for 
his confessions and mass. One of the 
classic stories of the war is that of 
Chief Rabbi Bloch, of Lyons, a chaplain 
in the French Army, who met his death 
before Verdun in the early days of the 
war while holding a cross before a 
dying Catholic lad. The incident was 
related by the Catholic chaplain of the 
regiment, who saw it from a little 
distance. But by the time the gigantic 
struggle was over such incidents had 
become almost commonplace. I, for 
one, have read psalms at the bedside of 
dying Christian soldiers. I was in a 
first-aid post once when the physician 
called me. “Captain Connor is going 
to die,” he said, ‘‘and the priest is not 
here.” So I borrowed the rosary from 
the surgeon, who was himself a Catholic, 
held it before the wounded officer, and 
saw him breathe his last in peace. 
Every chaplain in France has had 
the same experience. When I first 
arrived I was one of thirty-five chaplains 
assembled at the chaplains’ headquar- 
ters for instruction and assignment. 
Our evening service was conducted in 
front of the quaint, angular chateau on a 
level lawn surrounded by straight rows 
of poplars. One evening Chaplain Paul 
Moody, of the Senior Chaplain’s office, 
gave us an inspirational appeal derived 
from his own experience and his obser- 
vation of so many successful chaplains 
at the front. Afterward, informally, a 
Catholic told us briefly what we should 
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do in case we found a dying Catholic 
in the hospital or on the field, with no 
priest at hand. Then I was asked how 
best the others might minister to a 
Jewish soldier in extremity. I repeated 
to them the old Hebrew confession of 
faith, Shema Yisroel adonoi elohenu 
adonoi echod, ‘‘Hear O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is One.” I told 
them to lead the boy in reciting it, or 
if necessary just to say it for him, and 
the next morning when I brought down 
copies of the words for them all I was 
deeply touched by their great eagerness 
to have them and toknow them. These 
men did not go out to convert others to 
their own view of truth and life; they 
were ready to serve pious souls and to 
bring God’s presence near to all. Chris- 
tian ministers were eager to help Jews 
to be better Jews; rabbis were glad to 
help Christians to be better Christians. 
We learned amid the danger and the 
bitterness to serve God and man, not in 
opposition and not even in toleration, but 
in true helpfulness toward one another. 

It is hardly surprising that such 
co-operation strengthened men in loyalty 
to their own faith. As the soldiers saw 
the military rank of all the chaplains, 
and their influence everywhere in the 
interests of the men, as they saw men 
of other faiths coming to their chaplain 
because of his loved personality or his 
high standing, as they saw the official 
bulletins announcing religious services 
of different faiths at different hours but 
under the same auspices, they grew to 
respect themselves and their own faith 
a little more. A young man is likely to 
be defiant or apologetic about being reli- 
gious unless he sees religion, including 
his religion, respected by his comrades 
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and his commanding officers. Therefore 
this mutual’ service, instead of weaken- 
ing the religious consciousness of the 
various groups, rather strengthened it. 
Men grew to respect themselves more 
as they respected others more; they 
became stronger in their own faith as 
they became more understanding of 
others. The five chaplains at the burial 
detail did not give up their own ideas, 
but they did learn more about the 
others’ faiths, and they certainly learned 
to respect each other profoundly as 
workers, as ministers, and as men. 
Thus our mutual friendship and our 
mutual help became the foundation of 
all our efforts for the men, religious, 
personal, and military. We held stated 
meetings under the chairmanship of the 
senior chaplain of the division. We did 
our work together as parts of one church, 
the United States Army. I remember 
the astonishment of a French priest 
when I explained to him that the senior 
chaplain of the Le Mans area was a 
Catholic priest. I had to go into 
considerable detail, showing how in 
some organizations the head was a 
Protestant and in one division a Jew. 
Finally he grasped it, replying, “C’est 
la liberté.”, As a Frenchman it was 
difficult for him to understand the 
religious liberty which means co- 
operation and friendship; the only 
religious liberty he had known was 
based on hostility and intolerance of 
all religion. In France liberty is in a 
way irreligious; to us who have served in 
the United States Army it is the highest 
type of religion. It is religion in action, 
religion to all men, religion of every 
creed and of every rite, united under 
God for the welfare of his creatures. 


[1] 


THE PROBLEM OF OLD TESTAMENT 
INSTRUCTION 


RALPH LESLIE JOHNS, D.B. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, San Francisco, California 


I 

To many people the Bible is the 
Bible. Of one piece of cloth, true from 
cover to cover, all the inspired Word of 
God, a book no part of which may be 
taken away, no part of which may be 
added to, else “‘God shall add unto him 
the plagues written in this book,’”* a 
book venerated for its age, for its com- 
pleteness as a lamp and guide to recti- 
tude, for its worthy heroes and its 
saintly men, a book to live by and a book 
todie by. To those who view it thus the 
Bible is a revelation of the past, an 
interpretation of the present, a predic- 
tion of the future. It is the arsenal of 
texts against all unbelievers, the scourge 
upon the heathen, the blessing upon the 
“saved.”” Every question of doctrine 
or conduct can be justified by a passage, 
every false passage proved to be of the 
evil one. Joshua and Samuel and 
Kings serve but to show the preparation 
for the coming of the Savior, and every 
book from Genesis to Revelation can be 
made to show forth the life of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Thus saith the Lord’”—so 
says the Bible; therefore the Lord surely 
must have said it, else why should it 
have been in the Bible ? 

The Old Testament is the master of 
people who take this point of view. A 
verse or passage has pretty much the 
same significance to them wherever 
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found, and little, if any, thought is 
given to historical setting. The ques- 
tions of Bible authorship or composition 
they do not wish to debate. It is 
easier to interpret from a passage as it 
stands than to ascertain the environment 
in which it was written or spoken. It 
is easier to force some present application 
than to face with candor the evidence of 
history, whether in rocks, in ruins, or 
in texts. 

It would seem to these people that if 
Moses, or Abraham, or David, or any 
other of the prophets could make mis- 
takes, then Christianity is a failure. If 
it could be proved that the sun did not 
stand still at the command of Joshua, 
that men did not actually rise up from 
the valley of bones at a word, then the 
Bible ceases to be inspired. Inspiration 
and infallibility must go hand in hand. 
The fate of the Bible, the fate of the 
Christian religion, hangs thereon. 

To an ever-increasing number of 
people the Bible is still the Bible; 
yet it is impossible longer to regard the 
thirty books from Genesis to Malachi 
as a uniform and unvaryingly harmoni- 
ous exemplification of God and a perfect 
code of standards. The Bible is the 
record of divine revelation, but at the 
same time has a historical background 
which by no means may be ignored or 
overlooked. The Old Testament is a 
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report of the development of an earnest 
people from a very crude faith and ethic 
to views of God and the universe which 
the world prizes as its most precious 
treasures. It is not correct to speak of 
either the Old Testament or the New 
Testament as uniform and comprehen- 
sive. It is incorrect to speak of them 
as being progressively revealed and 
perfect in all details, even the minutest. 
The Old Testament is not even a con- 
sistent collection of moral teachings,* 
though there is to be found within it 
progress from the crude to the divine. 
Once our eyes are open to the diver- 
sity and unevenness of the perception 
of truth and right in the Old Testament, 
we have undermined any power the Old 
Testament may have for evil. Once 
we recognize the terrible old Hebrew 
divinity as “the terrible old Hebrew 
divinity”’ we have passed from an esti- 
mation of God at face value to a deeper 
understanding of man’s longing to be in 
right relations with a power greater than 
himself. A divinity who could issue 
precise directions for the most revolting 
cruelties, the slaughter of whole nations 
of men, women, and children, as well as 
helpless animals, not to mention cities, 
whose sole offense was that they did not 
pay tribute to Jehovah’s priests; a 
divinity who could hand down Ten 
Commandments writ on stone and at 
the same time instruct the Children of 
Israel to kill and rob their neighbors: 
Howbeit of the cities of these peoples, 
that the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
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inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing 
that breatheth, but thou shalt utterly 
destroy them: the Hittite, and the Amorite, 
the Caananite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, 
and the Jebusite; as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee... . (Deut. 20:16 ff.; 
see also Deut. 7:1 ff).? 


he is not our God! Our moral con- 
sciences will not permit us to claim him! 
Upton Sinclair calls him the “Butcher 
God” and rightly,3 for the records of 
this old Hebrew God are full of atrocities 
and terrors. He is not our God any 
more than he was the God of the great 
Isaiah, or of Amos, or of Hosea. The 
God we moderns worship is a God of 
justice, the very soul of religion, of 
righteousness, and of love. He is not 
“the old Hebrew God,” neither is he a 
Jewish God, he is rather the universal 
Father of all mankind, interested in men 
as sons and as brothers. 

Criticism has blazed a trail of light in 
one direction, at least. Man’s concep- 
tion of God at any period in history is 
co-extensive with his moral sensitiveness 
and can be no greater than the sum- 
mation of his highest ideals concerning 
the power with which he seeks to come 
into right relations. Such being the 
case, it is fitting that we should label that 
which is immoral as immoral, whether it 
has a “thus saith the Lord’ attached 
ornot. That which is good, honest, and 
just we should embrace. The “hedging” 
occurs in calling black, black, and white, 
white, for we so often see only two shades 
of gray. “Criticism bears no sword 


* II Kings 19:30 versus Hos. 1:4, and many similar instances. 
? See also II Kings 10:6 ff. Rewards for observing this law, Deut. 25:7 f.; punishments for 
its violation, Deut. 28:15 f. While much of this is only a paper slaughter, as Judg. 1:21 f. shows, 


yet the stories stand plainly in our Bible texts. 


3 Upton Sinclair, The Profits of Religion (1918), p. 35. 


which can wreak the slightest injury 
upon any truth which is really true, nor 
diminish aught the force of any law or 
precept which finds the conscience of 
its own might.’ Truth is truth for its 
own sake, and appeals to our consciences 
and intelligences as such. No “Thus 
saith the Lord’ can ever make an 
untruth into truth. This much we 
know. 


II 


Bible teaching is no longer the simple 
matter which the current method of 
Sunday-school instruction would assume 
it tobe. While it is true that the Bible 
is the natural textbook for the study 
of religion, one would never know 
it by investigating the method and 
material used in the Sunday school of 
today. 

Exodus may be fine teaching material 
for young “scrappy”? boys, who dote on 
seeing the Pharaohs “getting everything 
that is coming to them,” but for more 
mature minds it becomes a stumbling- 
block. In the fourteenth chapter there 
is set forth the crossing of the Red Sea. 
Most of us, in reading our Bibles, read 
the story through verse by verse and 
draw the conclusion after having read 
it that God, by a mighty setting aside of 
natural phenomena, conducted the Chil- 
dren of Israel, dry-shod, through the 
Red Sea. But viewing the story criti- 
cally it becomes apparent that we shall 
have to change our conclusion somewhat. 
Should we arrange the story according 
to the documents contained within it 
we will find that two stories, each 
quite different from the other, have 
been skilfully woven together: 


tJ. M. Thomas, The Christian Faith and the Old Testament, p. 45. 
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JE 
Exod.14:215 and Je- 
hovah caused the sea 
to go back by a 
strong east wind all 
the night and made 
the sea dry land 


vs. 24 and it 
came to pass in the 
morning watch that 
Jehovah looked forth 
upon the host of the 
Egyptians through the 
pillar of fire and of 
cloud and discomfited 
the host of the Egyp- 
tians. And he took 
off their chariot wheels 
and they drove them 
heavily; so that the 
Egyptians said: Let 
us flee from the face 
of Israel; for Je- 
hovah fighteth for 
them against’ the 
Egyptians. 

vs. 27b: and the sea 
returned toitsstrength 
when the morning 
appeared, the 
Egyptians fled against 
it, and Jehovah over- 
threw the Egyptians 
in the midst of the sea. 


vs. 30 Thus Jehovah 
saved Israel that day 
out of the hand of 
the Egyptians and 
Israel saw the Egyp- 
tians dead upon the 
sea shore. 31. And 
Israel saw the great 
work which Jehovah 
did upon the Egyp- 
tians and the people 
feared Jehovah, and 
they believed in Je- 
hovah, and in his 
servant Moses. 
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P 
Exod. 14:21@ And 
Moses stretched out 
his hand over the sea 


vs. 21¢c and the waters 
were divided. 22 And 
the Children of Israel 
went into the midst of 
the sea upon the dry 
ground: and the 
waters were a wall 
unto them on their 
right hand, and on 
their left. 23 And 
the Egyptians pursued 
and went in after 
them into the midst of 
the sea, all Pharaoh’s 
horses, his chariots, 
and his horsemen. 

vs. 26 And 
Jehovah said unto 
Moses, stretch out thy 
hand over the sea, 
that the waters may 
come again upon the 
Egyptians, upon their 
chariots, and upon 
their horsemen, 


vs. 27 And Moses 
stretched forth his 
hand over the sea 

vs. 28 and 
the waters returned 
and covered the char- 
iots, and the horse- 
men, even all the host 
of Pharaoh that went 
in after them into the 
sea; there remained not 
so much as one of them, 
vs. 29 But the chil- 
dren of Israel walked 
upon dry land in the 
midst of the sea, and 
the waters were a 
wall unto them on 
their right hand, and 
on their left. 
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It is apparent that in the older of 
the two stories the Children of Israel 
took advantage of a low ebb tide and 
successfully crossed the Red Sea, just 
in time to escape the returning tide. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, were 
caught by the incoming tide and many 
of them lost their lives. “Thus Jehovah 
saved Israel that day out of the hand of 
the Egyptians.” 

For the priestly writer this story was 
entirely too simple and too plain; 
he must therefore write another, making 
sure that it is the priest, Moses, who 
performs the miracle at the behest of 
Jehovah, and that ali the Egyptians, 
their horses, and their attendants perish 
in the sea. A redactor, in later years, 
re-editing many of the stories and 
putting them together with other 
material to form the Book of Exodus, 
took the JE story and the P story 
and wove them together to form what 
we now read in our Bibles. He had a 
priestly motive in gathering his material, 
and so when we read the story of the 
Children of Israel crossing the Red Sea, 
unless we separate the documents, the 
priestly conception is the one we most 
readily grasp. The story is naive and 
unhistorical in its priestly garb, but 
there it stands, and as such is taught 
in most of our Sunday schools and from 
not a few pulpits. 

The Old Testament as it stands today 
is dominated by the priestly notions of 
the time of Israel’s decay. It demands 
the keenest and most painstaking 
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investigation to unearth the ideas of 
God and man, growing and developing, 
unfolding like the petals of a rare and 
beautiful flower, throughout the whole 
of the history of Israel, from the priestly 
covering spread like a pall over all. 
It is precisely this priestly domination 
which forms the framework, which 
thrusts its general scheme of history and 
its chronology of the Hebrew religion 
upon general acceptance and _ belief. 
The popular notion of the Old Testament 
is the priestly one. Amos and Isaiah, 
Hosea and Micah, and a host more of the 
great prophets, would fire their vindic- 
tive epithets' at the priestly notion 
today even as they did in the days of 
their active work.? It is not too much 
to say that the priests have concealed, 
from the eyes of those who would see, 
the true understanding of the greatness 
of the Jews, and the correct interpre- 
tation of their history. 

One must search Judges and Samuel 
and the books of the Pentateuch with 
diligent and painstaking care to find 
the beginnings and the early stages of 
the belief in God and the effort to do 
his will. The prophets, as well as the 
“historical writers,’’ have buried the 
development of the Hebrew religion in 
involved and difficult speeches. Only 
rarely does the prophet speak clearly, 
although when he finds opportunity 
to be heard he sounds his note of faith 
in no uncertain terms: 

“For I desire goodness and not 
sacrifice: and the knowledge of God, 


2 “They have sold the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes,” perhaps the most 
potent and surely the severest indictment of the priesthood. Amos never compromised. He knew 
what wrong was and was not afraid to assail it, even though it meant to attack privilege and source 


of income. 
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ont burnt offerings” (Hos. 6:6 [750-735 
B.C.]). 

“But let justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream”’ 
(Amos 5:24 [750-735 B.C.]). 

“He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth Jehovah require 
of thee but to do justly and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Mic. 6:8 [725-690 B.c.]). 

“But Jehovah of hosts is exalted 
through justice, and God, the Holy 
One, is sanctified [holy] through right- 
eousness”’ (Isa. 5:16 [740-700 B.C.]). 

“Thus saith Jehovah: Keep justice, 
and do righteousness” (Isa. 56:1° 
[Second Isaiah, ca. 500-460 B.C.]). 

“Thou hast had regard for the gourd, 
for which thou hast not laboured neither 
madest to grow, which came up in the 
night, and perished in a night, and should 
not I have regard for Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and 
their left hand; also much cattle?” 
(Jonah 4: 10-11 [460-350 B.C.]). 

But in the time of Israel’s decay, when 
the priest had gained the ascendancy, 
the records were recast and re-edited 
by men of small capacity, filled with 
ritualistic zeal, and thus the whole was 
sicklied over with the veneer of priestly 
form and thought. 

The Old Testament will ever remain 
the riddle of the universe until it is 
recognized as a growth in religion, a 
development through many and various 
stages of an aspiration toward God, and 
as a book wherewith one can live once 
one has rid one’s self of the priestly 
domination and has come out into the 
clearer light of the prophets of the true 
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and living God. The average Bible 
student has never heard of the J docu- 
ment, the E document, or the P 
document, much less the blended JE 
sources and the D texts. They are all 
somuch Greek tohim. But the earnest 
seeker for religious truth must be 
brought to the point where he may 
discern for himself that which is false 
from that which is true; that which is 
moral from that which is immoral; 
that which is genuine from that which 
is redaction. Such discernment is 
taught in our schools of religion, in a 
few Sunday schools, in a few pulpits, and 
in numerous lecture courses, but what 
is most needed is that the results of 
scholarship and the attainments of 
researchers during the past fifty years 
shall be made the common property of 
every man, woman, and child who 
seeks to know God’s truth. If we 
believe Sabatier spoke the truth when 
he said, ‘Man is incurably religious,” 
why do we not conduct our teaching 
concerning the Old Testament as though 
we actually believed it ? 


Religious education, in the main, 
still pursues its way oblivious of the 
standards demanded by an enlightened 
twentieth century. The Old Testament 
is still taught a square inch here, a 
square inch there, with no general 
notion of historical continuity or devel- 
opment in religious ideas. One square 
inch, apparently, is as important as 
another, the object being to prove a 
statement of fact or truth by finding a 
portion of the Old Testament which will 
affirm or corroborate it. In teaching 
that God does not desire child sacrifice 
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the story of Abraham and Isaac is 
brought forward.' The instruction goes 
very well until someone asks if the 
story does not demonstrate the theory, 
then new, of substitutionary sacrifice; 
the animal caught in the bush being 
offered in the stead of Isaac. The 
development of a newer and somewhat 
high conception of sacrifice out of the 
primitive and barbarous child sacrifice 
‘holding sway for so many centuries 
finds no place in this lesson. There is 
not the slightest attempt to interpret 
folklore as folklore, nor to separate 
widely divergent texts wonderfully 
woven together by the redactor. It is 
simply: “given a doctrine, how can 
the Old Testament be made to prove 
it”—a method not uncommon in this 
day. 

Everyone knows, or at least should 
know, that there is a decidedly different 
attitude upon the part of God toward 
mankind set forth in the later writings 
of the Old Testament from that to be 
found in the writings of the earlier 
period of Hebrew religion. The change 
is not so much one on the part of God 
as it is one on the part of the men who 
sought to interpret him to their fellows. 
The Hebrews during the cruder and more 
primitive stages of their national-God 
period had a definite idea of how Jehovah 
dealt with men. Jehovah was not 
interested in any particular individual 
man. Jehovah was, however, tremen- 
dously interested in His people—‘You 
only have I known of all the families 
of the earth,’ interested in them as a 
people, as a group, almost as a herd. 
The individual was of no value. It was 
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the nation, the people, which counted. 
Whenever there were any rewards to be 
distributed, it was the whole people who 
benefited; whenever there were any 
punishments to be meted out it was the 
whole people who suffered. Group 
rewards and group punishments were 
part of Semitic custom. No one ques- 
tioned the custom; it simply existed 
and was accepted and lived up to by 
those who sought to place themselves 
in right relations with Jehovah. 
Further, group rewards and group 
punishments were heritable. The son 
could receive from the father either 
a curse or a blessing, and the curse 
or blessing was a tribal and national, 
never an individual, affair. The iniquity 
of the fathers could be experienced even 
to the third and the fourth generations. 
The fathers lived, gathered together 
much goods, died and forgot all about 
how God dealt with their people, but 
the people never forgot. They bore the 
iniquities of the fathers. 

As early as 650 B.c. there was a pro- 
test against this thoroughgoing national 
idea of rewards and punishments. The 
writer of Deuteronomy assailed in no 
uncertain terms this ages-old and uni- 
versally observed Semitic custom. 
“The fathers shall not be put to death 
for the children, neither shall the children 
be put to death for the fathers; every 
man shall be put to death for his own 
sin,’’3 was the way he thought and felt 
about it. He was the pioneer in cham- 
pioning the rights of the individual. He 
was the forerunner of many who could 
not wholly agree to the conception of 
God as a God who punishes or rewards 


1 An illustration taken from the instruction in a class the writer attended. 


2 Amos 3:2. 


3 Deut. 24:16. 


the group for the sins or the good deeds of 
a part of the group. But the writer 
of Deuteronomy put forward his idea of 
individual responsibility too soon to 
be readily accepted. In the end, his 
abrogation of group rewards and group 
punishments was but a feeble protest, 
for the tide soon returned to the deep 
and the people suffered on. 

It remained for Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
to sound the note of defiance and to 
proclaim individual responsibility in 
its fuller and more complete aspects. 
It was the cry of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
as it was of Deuteronomy, that the sins 
of the fathers need not necessarily be 
borne by the children. ‘The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son.”? The individual that 
sinned, he was to die. 


Group RESPONSIBILITY VERSUS INDIVIDUAL 
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And we have borne 
their iniquities.”’ 


Ezek. 9:5 (592-570 
B.c.) ‘Goyethrough 
the city and smite: 
Let not your eye 
spare, neither have 
ye pity; slay utterly 
the old man, the 
young man and the 
virgin, and little chil- 
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land of Israel, saying, 
‘Thefathershaveeaten 
sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are 
set on edge’? As I 
live, saith Jehovah, 
ye shall not have 
occasion any more to 
use this proverb in 
Israel. Behold, all 
souls are mine, as the 
soul of the father so 
also the soul of the son 
is mine. The soul 
that sinneth, it shall 
die.” 

Jer. 31:30 (626-586 
B.c.) “In those days 
they shall no more 
say: The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. But 
every one shall die 
for his own iniquity, 


RESPONSIBILITY 
Exod. 34:7 (J, 850 Deut. 24:16 (621 B.c.) 
B.c.) “I, Jehovah, ‘The fathers shall not 
.... Visiting the in- be put to death for the 
iquity of the fathers children; neither shall 
upon the children and _ the children be put to 


upon the children’s 
children, upon the 
third and upon the 
fourth generation.” 
Exod. 20:5 (E, 750 
B.c.) “for I, Jehovah, 
thy God, am a jealous 
God, visiting the in- 
iquities of the fathers 
upon the children, 
upon the third and 
upon the fourth gener- 
ation of them that 
hate me.” 


Lam. 5:7 (586 B.C.) 
“Our fathers sinned 
and are not 


1 Ezek. 18:20. 


death for the fathers; 
every man shall be 
put to death for his 
own sin.” 

Ezek. 18:20 (570 B.C.) 
“The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die; the 
son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father 
neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of 
the son.” 


Ezek. 18:2 “What 
mean ye that ye use 
this proverb in the 


dren and women; but every man that eateth 
come not near any’ the sour grapes, his 
man upon whom is teeth shall be set 
the mark; and begin on edge.” 


at my sanctuary.” 


In gathering together into contrasted 
columns the materials from the sources, 
showing the change from the idea of 
Jehovah as a God who rewards or 
punishes the group to the idea of Jehovah 
as a God who rewards or punishes the 
individual, it is apparent that individual 
responsibility did not come in without a 
protest. Witness the fact that Ezekiel 
could play the part of a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde with ease. He could speak 
in uncompromising terms against group 
punishment, then turn about and cause 
Jehovah to order the wholesale slaying 
of innocent men, women, and children 
because they did not bear the “mark.’” 


2 See Ezek. 9:5, 15, and 18:2 f. 
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No great reformatory idea ever comes to 
be commonly accepted when first pro- 
pounded. It takes time for old customs 
and old traditions to change; and so 
we must recognize that when Ezekiel 
spoke so vehemently for the individual 
he had not come to the point where the 
thing he so ardently advocated could 
dominate his whole life of thought and 
action. 

In punishing the group God had 
certain specific means at hand. It was 
a settled habit of the Semites to explain 
every calamity or natural phenomenon 
as due to Jehovah’s direct displeasure. 
Obviously no Hebrew had as yet any 
knowledge of natural law, but tragic 
events and great catastrophes were 
occurring not infrequently and some 
explanation had to be offered. Hedged 
about with numerous ceremonial taboos 
it was but natural that they should have 
thought that some violation of ritual 
had called down upon them God’s ven- 
geance. Amos, speaking for Jehovah, 
gives a catalogue of God’s punishments, 
all with the ostensible purpose of causing 
the Israelites to return to Jehovah. 
“And I have given you cleanness of 
teeth in all your cities and want of 
bread in all your places, yet have ye 
not returned unto me, saith Jehovah. 
And I also have withholden the rain 
from you, when there were yet three 
months to the harvest, and I caused it 
to rain upon one city and caused it not 
to rain upon another city: one piece 
was rained upon and the piece whereon 
it rained not withered. So two or 
three cities wandered unto one city to 
drink water and were not satisfied. 
. . - . L have smitten you with blasting 


* Amos 4:6f.; Jer. 15:2; 42:22; Isa. 5:6. 
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and mildew I have sent among 
you the pestilence .... your young 
men have I slain with the sword, .... 
yet have ye not returned to me, saith 
Jehovah.” Isaiah and Jeremiah, too, 
are acquainted with the jealous guarding 
of his personal rights by Jehovah." 
But Ezekiel, in one clear-cut passage, 
sums up the whole conception of 
Jehovah’s punishments, “For thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah: How much more 
when I send my four sore judgments 
upon Jerusalem; the sword, and the 
famine, and the evil beasts, and the 
pestilence, to cut off from it man and 
beast. 

In this day we shall have to ask these 
writers certain questions as to whether 
God actually uses his power only for 
moral ends. Does the punishment of 
good and bad alike become a God of 
justice and rightness? Do pestilences 
and famines, evil beasts, and wars come 
upon mankind because of God’s dis- 
pleasure, or because man fails to guard 
his body, his property, or his mind 
against the inroads of selfishness and 
disease? Does God give or withhold 
the rain according to the ritualistic zeal 
and devotion of his adherents? Does 
God cause it to rain upon one city and 
not upon another for moral or even for 
secular reasons ? 

There is not an Old Testament writer 
who in any thorough way answers these 
questions. It remains for Jesus Christ 
in his Sermon on the Mount to put to 
rest the whole conception of God’s 
vindictiveness. Famine, disease, sudden 
death, depredations by wild beasts, 
failure in war, earthquakes, eclipses— 
these, as manifestations of God’s wrath 


2 Ezek. 15:21; 23:27-29. 
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upon mankind, were all set aside by 
Jesus’ words, “For He [God] maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.’ 

Religious education, so far as I have 
been able to observe, totally ignores 
this change in viewpoint in the Old 
Testament. Religious education knows 
the facts but never applies them. I 
have looked through a dozen Sunday- 
school texts upon the Old Testament and 
I have yet to find one which makes any 
attempt to point out this radical change 
in God’s method of dealing with man- 
kind. The lesson helps are little better. 
All seem to have never known that at 
one time it was the group, the people, 
who were rewarded or punished by God, 
and that at a later and subsequent time 
God judged the individual as a separate 
entity and rewarded or punished him 
according to his deserts. They seem not 
to know that the teachings of Jesus 
cancel many of the Old Testament 
teachings, that many of them become 
immoral when judged in the higher and 
purer light of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

The story of the flood may serve 
for illustration. In Gen. 6:5-8 (J) God 
repents that he ever made man: he 
has become so wicked. The only way he 
can correct what he has done is to 
destroy man and start all over again. 
“The end of all flesh is come before me; 


t Matt. 5:45. 
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and behold I will destroy them from off 
the earth” (P), and God, according to 
the story, proceeds to carry out his 
intention, save that he spared Noah and 
his family out of all the people, and 
representatives from all life other than 
man,? causing it to rain forty days and 
forty nights. The flood rose, ‘‘and 
every living thing was destroyed that 
was upon the face of the ground, both 
man and cattle and creeping things and 
birds of the heavens,” “and Noah 
only was left and they that were with 
him in the ark.” 

Man as an individual finds no place 
in this story. Women and children are 
not even considered. It never entered 
the mind of the writer that there might 
be innocent children and women, let 
alone a few men, among the people God 
had created, who might not readily 
fall into the classification ‘‘ wicked.” 
That was not a matter with which he was 
concerned. Some of the group had. 
sinned, some had gone astray ritually, 
and so the whole group must be pun- 
ished. 

In teaching the story of the flood 
why not be frank? Why not recognize 
moral values as moral values, immoral 
attributes as immoral? It was gracious 
of God to save Noah and all his family, _ 
to save some of the animals and birds, 
but how about the rest? How about the 
innocent men and all the women and 
children who were drowned by the rising 


2 In Gen. 7:2 f. (J) it would appear that seven of every living animal and bird were to be gath- 
ered into the ark, but Gen. 7:15 (P) says that there went into the ark two and two of all flesh. It 
is evident that the priestly writer made use of certain sections of the J document in the formation 
of his account of the flood and omitted others. The sections which he used he did not completely 


harmonize with his other material. 
3 Gen. 7:23 (J). 
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waters? Perhaps it was only the 
attempt of a struggling people to inter- 
pret a great catastrophe in terms of 
their highest conception of the deity 
they worshiped. The details we do 
not know, but we do know that the 
history of rocks and animals and man 
does not confirm the story of the great 
flood as set forth in Genesis. We also 
know that whatever happened the 
writers of the flood story interpreted a 
great natural phenomenon as being a 
judgment of God upon the group for the 
wickedness of a few individuals in the 
group. In the light of the teachings of 
Jesus Christ we cannot teach that God 
punishes in this manner or by this means. 
This does not mean that we shall have 
to discard the flood story. Far from 
it. The story has great value when 
placed in right relations with the indi- 
vidual responsibility of man for his 
own destiny, when Genesis is weighed 
in the balance with Ezekiel and with 
Matthew. Why not teach the story of 
the flood with all the evidence concerning 
the matter at hand? Why not abandon 
the old ready-made interpretation of the 
story as found in a dozen Old Testament 
Sunday-school texts and teach it as it 
reallyis? Perhaps if we did there would 
be more people in attendance upon Bible 
classes. 
IV 

There is no book about which so 
much has been written, so much spoken, 
so much taught, as the Old Testament. 
Yet the average student, even the 
average college student, who is supposed 
to be at least half educated and open- 
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minded, is nonplussed when asked the 
simplest question concerning that ven- 
erable book. He has heard more of 
Shakespeare or Darwin or Tagore than 
he has of Moses or Isaiah or Amos. He 
is much like the young man who had 
just returned home from his Freshman 
year at college. His aged father asked 
him what new things had he seen or 
heard at college. Whereupon the young 
man said, “‘Oh, father, I saw the most 
interesting book in the library the other 
day. It’s called the ‘Holy Beeble’ 
and a fellow named Moses wrote it. It’s 
a ripping good book, father; you 
ought to read it some day.” 

Our young men and our young women 
must be given information, not mis- 
information.t Reasonable grounds for 
morality must be offered, not the 
authority of a pope nor even the author- 
ity of a book. Modern thought has 
taught us that religion bases itself 
upon the facts of life as demonstrated 
by experience and reason; that religion 
is something other than religion when 
it appeals to anything other than our 
moral sense of justice and rightness. 
Validity does not depend upon authority 
but rather finds its recognition in the 
mind of man because it is true. Authen- 
ticity depends entirely upon the spiritual 
quality of the truth, not upon the mere 
fact that a command is found in the 
Bible. The sense of uniformity may > 
be injured by this view, but it is more 
to be desired that we be right than that 
we be “‘orthodox.”” The simplest truth 
is more edifying and is more valuable 
than the most edifying error. 


“Wenn ein Schiiler nach der Geschichtlichkeit der Patriarchenzeit fragt, so haben wir vom 
wissenschaftlichen Standpunkt aus kein Recht, sie zu verneinen” (Frederick Fléring, Das Alte 
Testament in Evangelischen Religionsunterricht [Geiszen, 1895], p. 49). 
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A difficulty, however, presents itself 
at this point. There is in the mind of 


the individual who reads and studies the ~ 


Old Testament a very present and 
real difficulty of “atmosphere.” An 
atmosphere is an ever-present enveloping 
element, intangible but consciously felt 
and known. Just so is it in reading and 
studying the Old Testament. One has 
to forget, for the purpose of study, all 
the modern views of religion, of science, 
of art and philosophy, in which one has 
been studiously drilled for years. One 
has to forget that the earth is round 
and come to consciously feel that it is 
flat; if one sailed far enough in any 
direction one would soon drop off the 
edge, and that would be a catastrophe 
of no mean pretensions. One would 
have to think of the heavens as an 
inverted bowl set in a saucer, having 
windows through which rain could be 
poured as one would pour from a pitcher, 
having stars set at intervals in the blue 
of the convex side of the bowl, and 
being all together the support of a 
mighty body of water—the great deep. 
One would have to forget evolution and 
development, and all the discoveries of 
Galileo, Ferrer, Newton, Galton, and 
Edison. One would have to know that 
the Old Testament never rose to a 
true conception of immortality, for 
Daniel has only the first faint glimmer 
of a life after death.t One would have 
to forget our more or less pragmatic 
view of life and its problems and catch 
the subtle “‘atmosphere”’ of the orien- 
talisms of the Old Testament. For 
the time being, one would have to forget 
that Jesus ever lived; forget all his 
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teachings; forget all the noble words 
and deeds of his followers. To come 
into the “atmosphere” of the Old 
Testament one will have to dig down 
through a heavy deposit of crude tribal 
customs and low ethical standards, 
through priestly formalism and graft, © 
through developments and cancellations 
of development, to find the true message 
of the books. A thoroughgoing knowl- 
edge of Aramaic and Arabian customs, 
of the geography, natural resources, 
and political ambitions of ancient Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and that hinterland of the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley; a keen insight 
into and appreciation of the literature of 
a non-historic, unethical age, is pre- 
requisite to the discovery of all that 
the Old Testament is capable of reveal- 
ing. Yet the messages of the great 
prophets stand out, in their salient 
features, clear and unmistakable. It 
is as if Isaiah and Amos, Hosea and 
Micah, and even Jonah were speaking 
to you and me today. Their messages 
touch a universal human chord and, while 
oftentimes severe and uncompromising, 
point the way upward and onward. 
If it were not for the prophets the Old 
Testament would be dreary indeed. 

To become a Jew, living in Old 
Testament terms and times, thinking 
the thoughts of a race struggling upward 
toward God, is not an easy task, yet 
that is precisely what is required of us 
if we would know and understand the 
Old Testament. 

Today the student of the Old Testa- 
ment wants guidance, not domination. 
He wants to get his idea of how God 
works in the lives of men everywhere in 


? Even Daniel has to bring those who have died back to this life to be judged. See Dan. 12:2. 


his own way with all the help which the 
whole history of biblical research, 
science, and philosophy can render. He 
is neither satisfied nor content with 
any half-way measure. He must have 
all the truth. He thinks, in this day, in 
terms of justice, right, and the inter- 
national mind. He interprets his reli- 
gion in terms of everyday life and is 
willing to try the truths of the great 
prophets and the teachings of Jesus 
in his dealings with men.* But he 
demands that he be taught in regard to 
the Old Testament, not a “system” 
but the origin, the anthropology, the 
philosophy, and the theology of the 
Old Testament, its application to the 
individual and to society, its relation to 
ethics and to religious and secular 
education, its cultivation and nurture, 
its organization and its use in daily 
and Sunday worship, that it become not 
a stumbling-block to the feet. 

The problem of Old Testament 
instruction has thus been put squarely 
before religious education. The grain 
has been gathered into the elevators, a 
thorough milling process has been going 
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on for a considerable time, now it is 
meet that the finished product shall 
be distributed. Distribute, we must, 
but it is exactly this part of the whole 
process which is the most difficult. 
“Every day convinces me more and 
more of the need of a different mode of 
teaching than that usually adopted for 
imperfectly taught people 
puts simply before peasant and stone- 
cutter the Jew and his religion, and what 
he and it were intended to be, and the 
real error and sin and failure? the true 
nature of prophecy, the progressive 
teaching of the Bible, never in any age 
compromising the truth, but never 
ignoring the state, so often the unrecep- 
tive state, of those to whom the truth 
must therefore be présented partially, 
and in a manner adapted to rude and 
unspiritual natures? What an amount 
of preparatory teaching is needed. 
What a labour must be spent in strug- 
gling to bring forth things new and old, 
and present things simply before indo- 


It is such downright hard work to 
teach well.’”? 


t Witness the movements toward industrial religion as seen in the widespread movement for 
truth-telling in advertising, for service in business affairs, and, to a limited extent, for co-operation 


in the place of competition. 
2 Life of J. C. Patterson (1869), II, 374. 
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MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Vv. CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 


Political democracy is a movement 
with a somewhat well-defined history. 
It is comparatively easy to trace the 
attitude of Christian thinking toward 
the experiments and theories which 
have developed into democratic forms 
of government. But industrial democ- 
racy has no such definite institutional 
form. It is an ideal making for indus- 
trial revolution. It is compelled to 
make headway against strong vested 
interests and is frequently tempted into 
movements of radicalism which compli- 
cate the ethical judgment of fair-minded 
men. 

The fundamental question in indus- 
trial democracy is that of the control of 
the processes of industry and of the 
distribution of the profits of industry. 
Democracy means that those who 
administer the affairs of any organiza- 
tion shall receive their authority from 
popular consent instead of from a source 
removed from popular control. Democ- 
racy is not necessarily identical with 
welfare schemes, or with poor relief, or 
with improved housing and working 
conditions for laborers. All these bene- 


fits may be administered from above as . 


an act of mercy, leaving workingmen 
helplessly dependent on the autocratic 
will of an employer. Democracy in 
industry means that the workers as 
well as the owners and managers of a 
business shall have a voice in the 


decision of vital questions, exactly as 
democracy in government means that 
men are citizens with actual power to 
influence and control governmental pol- 
icy rather than subjects whose only 
duty is obedience to the will of a 
superior. Ultimately it would subject 
the policies of capitalists and laborers 
alike to the social judgments of all 
the people, including consumers, as 
well as managers and workers. 


I. The Ethics of Industry in a 
Class System 


A class system of society means that 
certain persons, because of birth or other 
circumstances, are privileged to enjoy 
immunity from hard or disagreeable 
labor. Such labor is performed for 
them by menials, who, likewise because 
of birth or other circumstances, may not 
aspire to escape from a life of toil. 
Originally such distinctions probably 
arose from the fact that a certain clan 
or tribe conquered another in war, and 
by virtue of superior force compelled 
the conquered group to labor on behalf 
of the conquerors. But the original 
sources of class distinctions are soon 
lost sight of, and social custom perpetu- 
ates the ideas of privileges and duties, 
interpreting them in terms of ethical 
conduct. The characteristic feature of 
a class system of ethical standards is that 
relations between the classes are so 
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shaped as to make the preservation of 
the dignity or honor of the upper class 
the supreme good. The habits and the 
morals of the lower classes must be 
fitted into this prior necessity. This 
means that the formulation of ethical 
duties is really in the hands of the upper 
class, and the moral condition of society 
is judged with reference to the respect- 
ability of the aristocracy, much as the 
character of a city today is usually 
judged by the appearances of the houses 
along the boulevards rather than by 
the conditions of the slums. 

When the presuppositions of a class 
system are carried out in the realm of 
industry a member of the upper class, 
as a matter of course, determines the 
conditions of labor for those over whom 
he exercises authority. The slave has 
no rights of his own beyond certain 
rudimentary items, such as are recog- 
nized in the treatment of animals 
today. To starve or abuse a slave was, 
of course, a reflection on the character 
of the owner, exactly as ill treatment of 
a horse today arouses condemnation in 
right-minded men. But after all the 
horse is at the mercy of the driver. So 
was the slave at the mercy of the master. 
When slavery gave way, as it generally 
did in the Middle Ages, to a system of 
serfdom, there were certain generally 
accepted rules concerning the amount of 
labor which a villein must render to 
the lord of the manor. But villeins re- 
mained villeins and lords remained lords. 
Any advantage gained by the villeins had 
to make headway against a social system 
which took for granted the desirability of 
maintaining the privileges of the lords. 

Where the control of conditions is 
kept in the hands of the upper classes 
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moral responsibility consists in a benevo- 
lent care on the part of masters for those 
dependent upon them. To treat slaves 
well was morally incumbent upon the 
owner. But all the benefits which he 
secured for them would consist simply 
in ameliorating their life as slaves. He 
was supposed to know what was good 
for them better than they could know. 
Whether they should be permitted to 
have an education or not and what the 
character of that education should be 
would be decided by the masters. The 
hours and conditions of labor would 
be determined by the humanitarian 
sensitiveness of the master. The slave 
might be exceedingly comfortable and 
well cared for under a good master, but 
his comfort was dependent on the good- 
will of the master or on the conventions 
of the master-class. Paternal solicitude 
on the part of the master was the 
highest virtue, while on the part of a 
slave personal loyalty to the master was 
expected. This essentially aristocratic 
relationship produced certain very 
beautiful virtues and gave rise to a type 
of personal affection which has many 
fine traits. It makes possible the appli- 
cation of the analogy of family life in 
the solution of ethical problems, with 
the suggestion of intimate and interested 
love between parent and child. But 
it contemplates the perpetual minority 
of the slave. 

This same paternalistic ethics was to 
a large extent carried over when slavery 
gave way to the relationship between 
employer and employee. To make pos- 
sible a certain amount of comfort 
within the limitations of the standards 
of living thought proper for the laboring 
class was always urged as an ethical 
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duty. But that there were permanent 
limitations to the rightful aspirations of 
the lower classes was taken for granted. 
The humbler man must quietly accept 
these limitations and display in them a 
spirit of fidelity and loyalty to his in- 
dustrial master. If it chanced that the 
wage standards were insufficient to pro- 
vide reasonable comfort, and the master 
or society benevolently chose to make up 
the deficiency by charity, the recipient 
was expected to accept the situation in 
a grateful spirit. 


II. Christian Ethics in a 


Class System 


In these modern times of industrial 
revolution there have been many 
attempts to prove that Christianity was 
from the beginning opposed to the 
social system which makes possible 
class distinctions. But an honest read- 
ing of Christian literature will convince 


one that it is vain to seek here for revo- 
lutionary ideals in the organization of 
industry. In general Christianity has 
taken for granted the existing industrial 
order and has interpreted life in terms 
of a deepened sense of moral responsibil- 
ity within the limits of this order. The 
New Testament speaks of slaves as it 
speaks of Gentiles. Both are types of 
people actually existing. The task of 
the Christian apostle or teacher is not 
to abolish slavery nor to do away with 
the Gentiles. It is rather to make pos- 
sible for slave and for Gentile as truly as 
for freeman or for Jew a religious experi- 
ence which shall give abundant spiritual 
life to the individual. Religiously there 
is to be no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile, or between bond and free. 
But the possession of this religious life 
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will express itself in an enhanced sensi- 
tiveness to the duties already recognized 
in the best interpretations of a pater- 
nalistic social system. How naturally 
Jesus speaks of masters and servants, 
exactly as he does of phenomena of 
nature! ‘Servants, be obedient to them 
that according to the flesh are your 
masters, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of heart, as unto Christ,” 
says the apostle. The slave Philemon 
was returned to his master by Paul, not 
to be freed, but to be treated as a 
Christian brother. To introduce per- 
sonal relations of love into the existing 
system was the aim of primitive Chris- 
tianity, not to disrupt conventional 
relationships. 

Moreover, in the simple industrial 
conditions amid which the early Chris- 
tians lived there were no such compli- 
cated problems of industrial organization 
as have arisen in modern times. Pro- 
duction of goods was well standardized, 
because there was little or no change of 
methods of manufacture or agriculture 
from age toage. Thus popular common 
sense could judge of the equity of prices 
and wages as it cannot today, when these 
are hidden behind the books of large 
corporations. The early Christians were 
concerned not with the ethics of pro- 
duction but rather with the matter of 
the distribution of wealth in a spirit of 
love. Thus we find little or no criticism 
of economic theories. The important 
thing is that individuals who in the 
existing order have a superfluity of 
wealth shall be ever ready to help their 
less fortunate brethren. Almsgiving is 
a prominent virtue in Christian ethics, 
both in early and in mediaeval times. 
But one looks in vain for any social 


agitation which would aim so to redis- 
tribute economic opportunity and re- 
sources as to make almsgiving unneces- 
sary. This latter ideal is a distinctly 
modern product. Poverty has been 
regarded in Christian teaching as some- 
thing inevitable. “The poor ye have 
always with you.” Poverty is to be 
met by the benevolence of well-to-do 
people rather than by industrial reor- 
ganization. 

In the early days of Christian history 
the expectation was widely prevalent 
that the end of the world was soon to 
come, when all existing institutions 
would be swept away and the ground 
cleared for the Kingdom of God, in 
which perfect brotherly love would 
reign amid physical conditions so altered 
as to remove the evils from which men 
now suffer. To attain so pure a charac- 
ter that God would include one in the 
membership of the coming kingdom was 
,the Christian’s supreme duty and privi- 
lege. That this character would find 
expression in helpful attitudes toward 
other men was, of course, true. Left 
to itself it would tend to humanize 
industrial conditions; but attention was 
directed to individual purity of life rather 
than to agitation for the overturn of 
existing customs. To withdraw from 
occupations fraught with immoral con- 
sequences, such as manufacture of idols, 
or employment in demoralizing baths 
or amusements, and to order one’s 
life solely in relation to the demands of 
the Kingdom of God, regardless of 
economic consequences, would be a 
Christian duty. But at a time when 
no one thought in terms of industrial 
democracy, why should we expect to 
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2 Utendum est mundo, non fruendum.—De doctrina christ. i. 3. 


find the ideal in early Christian liter- 
ature ? 

As time went on the emphasis on a 
purely spiritual life found expression 
in monasticism, which, by fostering the 
ideal of withdrawal from the world, 
tended to depreciate a too-active interest 
in the business of the world. Ter- 
tullian, in one of his exhortations to 
Christians, distinctly eliminates all con- 
cern for industrial welfare from the 
thought of a true Christian. Says he: 

Is trade adapted for a servant of God? 
But, apart from covetousness, what is the 
motive for acquiring? When the motive for 
acquiring ceases, there will be no necessity 
Do you hesitate about 
arts and trades, and about professions like- 
wise for the sake of children and parents? 
Even there [in the Gospels] was it demon- 
strated to us that both dear relations and 
handicrafts and trades are to be left behind 
for the Lord’s sake: While James and John, 
called by the Lord, do leave quite behind 
both father and ship; while Matthew is 
roused up from the toll-booth; while even 
burying a father was too tardy a business 
for faith. None of those whom the Lord 
chose to him said, “I have no means to 
live.” Faith fears no famine." 

The general Christian attitude toward 
worldly occupations and activities is well 
expressed in Augustine’s principle that 
the Christian should use the world but 
should not enjoy the world.2 Nothing 
is be valued for its own sake, but only 
as it can contribute to making life ac- 
ceptable to God. This principle intro- 
duces a theological standard for the 
estimation of worldly pursuits. 

Such a way of thinking about indus- 
trial life has its bad as well as its good 
side. It is certainly necessary, if we 
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are to have any morality in business at 
all, that industrial interests shall not 
be permitted to pass final judgment on 
human relations. This always means 
the sacrifice of human values to the 
mere technique of financial profit. 
That business should be transacted for 
the glory of God is far better than that 
it should be transacted for the enhance- 
ment of Mammon. But with al its 
idealism this theological way of judging 
business ethics is not at all adapted to 
introduce democratic principles into 
business ethics; for moral requirements 
are brought to business from a source 
lying outside industry instead of being 
developed out of the experienced activ- 
ities of business itself. A theological 
regulation of industry is an instance of 
overhead control rather than of demo- 
cratic development. It is largely the 
retention and the cultivation of this 
outsider’s point of view which have been 
responsible for the failure of industrial 
development to take more seriously 
the admonitions of Christian teachers. 
If the church, without entering at all 
into the activities of business life, may 
nevertheless legislate for the business 
man, why is it not equally ethical for 
the capitalist or the manager of big 
business to legislate for the workers 
without actually entering into the 
exigencies of their life ? 

The practical application of this 
principle of Augustine’s is the familiar 
Christian doctrine of stewardship. The 
Christian must administer his posses- 
sions or his business as a trust from 
God. As was pointed out in a previous 
article, Christian thinking for centuries 
explained everything by reference to 
theological decrees. God originally 
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created the world in such a way that 
it would yield only good. In this origi- 
nal creation all the goods of the world 
were freely accessible to all, as the air 
and sunlight are open to all today. 
But after man sinned greed and covet- 
ousness reigned, and some individuals 
began to monopolize the treasures of 
earth and to shut out their less aggres- 
sive brethren. Hence for the restraint of 
evil certain positive regulations have 
been enacted. In this way laws of 
property and of industrial regulation 
exist for the restraint of evil. The 
justification of any law is to be found 
ultimately in its competency to secure 
the effectual restraint of evil in society. 

But the source of all authority is 
God. Human laws have validity only 
as they derive their authority from God. 
In a previous article we saw that 
Catholicism objects to the theory under- 
lying modern democracy because accord- 
ing to this theory men take into their 
own hands the constructing of govern- 
ment instead of seeking the divine 
authority for their political endeavors. 
The regulation of industrial relation- 
ships, according to this position, can 
be effective only as those who exercise 
authority act as representatives of 
God’s will. This is the real meaning 
of the doctrine of stewardship. The 
property-owner has his possessions by 
the consent of God, as it were. His 
retention of his property is morally 
justified only as he administers his 
possessions in accordance with the 
divine will. 

This doctrine of stewardship intro- 
duces a powerful influence for good into 
an autocratic industrial system. If 
by existing custom a master has absolute 
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authority over a slave the most effective 
way in which to secure a humanitarian 
treatment of slaves is to remind the 
master that he is answerable to God for 
his behavior toward a fellow-man. If 
by common consent society is divided 
into two classes, one possessing property 
privileges and the other dependent on 
the owners and landlords for a liveli- 
hood, to urge the property-owners to 
consider themselves stewards of a God- 
given responsibility is an effective 
challenge to any policy of mercenary 
exploitation. In inculcating this doc- 
trine of stewardship the Christian church 
has exerted a great influence for social 
righteousness. 

From the point of view of a demo- 
cratic organization of society, however, 
the doctrine of stewardship is seriously 
defective. Stewardship to whom? To 
God,of course. But suppose an em- 
ployer does not behave as the em- 
ployees believe he should. Who is to 
decide whether the employer is right 
in his conception of stewardship? Evi- 
dently a theological stewardship is to 
be judged by theological experts. The 
control of the situation is thus kept out 
of the hands of the laboring classes. 
If they attempt to enforce their desires 
by strikes or by other attempted coercion 
they are almost inevitably regarded as 
lawless; for instead of quietly waiting 
for the steward to get his instructions 
from above they insist on obtruding their 
own ideas of regulation. From the 
point of view of the laboring-man the 
doctrine of theological stewardship is 
open to the same objection as the doc- 
trine of the divine rights of a king. In 
neither case is there opportunity for 
democratic control. 


III. The Development of the Modern 
Industrial World 


In order to appreciate the problem of 
modern industrial justice we should have 
in mind certain important developments 
which have made antiquated the medi- 
aeval way of viewing industrial prob- 
lems. The foundation of mediaeval 
social thinking was the doctrine that 
God: had appointed definite laws for 
the regulation of human relations. 
Since the conditions of life were rela- 
tively stable it was natural to conceive 
existing classes and relationships as the 
permanent expression of a divinely 
willed order. Efforts at achieving jus- 
tice would consist in ascertaining the 
divine will as expressed either in the 
“law of nature”’ or in the more definite 
revelation intrusted to the church. 

Catholic teachers constantly refer to 
the Protestant Reformation as the 
beginning of the dissolution of the sys- 
tem of reverence for divine authority. 
When this reverence is gone men will 
inevitably revert to selfishness. The 
industrial unrest of the modern world 
is thus explained by Catholics as an 
inevitable consequence of the movement 
toward license initiated by the Lutheran 
revolt. 

But industrial development has been 
shaped by events far more important 
than the Lutheran Reformation. Before 
Luther posted his theses the discovery of 
America occurred, and the lure of 
exploration was quite as important 
a theme of thought for the next two or 
three centuries as were the doctrinal 
novelties of Luther. The significance 
of the discovery of the new continent 
was tremendous. Here was a new world 
not organized in subjection to the Catholic 
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church. The motives which led men to 
the new realm were varied, being often 
religious, though frequently purely eco- 
nomic. But whatever might be the 
religious presuppositions with which 
men came, the fact was that they had 
the opportunity to shape conditions of 
living according to their liking. Human 
experiment was a more evident fact 
than divine legislation. The possibili- 
ties of migration to the New World gave 
ambitious men a chance to alter their 
status by their own activity. It is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the 
influence of this mobilization of oppor- 
tunity on the ways of thinking current 
in the Old World. America has been 
largely responsible for the vanishing of 
the “old-fashioned servant’; for with 
the opportunities of America before 
them men did not need to remain in the 
status where the accident of birth had 
placed them. When by crossing the 
sea a man could carve his own career he 
would not listen with much patience to 
a gospel of stewardship which would 
bid him be content where he was. 

The most important historical factor, 
however, is the Industrial Revolution, 
by which the older conditions of hand 
manufacture and local markets were 
replaced by the tremendous production 
made possible by power machinery, 
and by the consequent eager develop- 
ment of world-wide markets in which 
to dispose of the products of factories. 
Large-scale industry supplanted the 
smaller enterprises and did away with 
the personal relationships between mas- 
ter and employee, which made the doc- 
trine of stewardship practicable. 

Certain features of modern large- 
scale production must be kept in mind in 
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order to appreciate the problem of 
introducing humanitarian relationships. 
In the first place immense sums of 
capital are needed to build modern 
plants. These sums are secured by 
inducing people who have saved money 
to purchase shares of stock. In a 
technical sense a stockowner becomes 
part owner of the business. But his 
investment is not made usually because 
of any real interest in the business. 
Whether it is a gold mine or a new 
breakfast food is a matter of indifference. 
The only question raised is whether the 
investment will pay a big profit; 10 
per cent is better than 6, even if the 
larger profit is made from an enterprise 
of doubtful ethical quality. In the 
second place, the running of the enter- 
prise is placed in the hands of managers 
who will be able to secure a good return 
on the capital invested. If the doctrine 
of stewardship is invoked at all (as it 
often is) the stewardship is to be ren- 
dered to the stockholders (who make 
their sentimental appeal pictured as of 
widows and orphans dependent on their 
dividends for their daily bread!). The 
factory manager is thus compelled to 
introduce methods which will secure a 
good profit on the money invested. 
Labor must be hired at as cheap a 
price as possible. If the laborers 
attempt by organization and collective 
bargaining to extort a higher wage the 
movement is called a “labor trouble.” 
However much the manager may desire 
to do the right thing in his business, 
he is held securely by his responsibility 
to the investors. 

The workingman thus finds himself 
employed by an enterprise organized in 
the interests of the investors. He calls 
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it a régime of capitalism. He asks 
by what right those who know nothing 
about the business, who never do a 
stroke of work in connection with it, 
who simply watch for the dividends on 
their stock, should receive more con- 
sideration than do the men who by the 
sweat of their brows and the giving of 
their time actually produce the goods. 
To invoke the doctrine of stewardship 
as a remedy seems futile in such a 
system; for stewardship has become 
so commercialized as to have lost the 
moral significance which it had in 
simpler industrial conditions. 

These two events—the possibility of 
changing one’s status by migration to 
a new world and the depersonalizing of 
industrial relationships by the develop- 
ment of capitalistic production—have 
created in working people a state of 
mind quite unlike that presupposed 
in the traditional theological system. 
They are no longer content to depend on 
the benevolent intentions of those above 
them (which may or may not exist), 
but they propose by their own activity 
to have some voice in determining just 
conditions of employment. This is as 
genuine a democratic movement as was 
the determination of citizens to have 
a voice in deciding upon the political 
conditions under which they should live 
instead of depénding on the benevolent 
inclinations of a king. The trade union 
is an organization intended to oppose to 
the power of organized capital the power 
of a unified labor decision. As our 
fathers cried, ‘‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” so the trade 
union declares, ‘‘Wage determination 
without consultation with the wage- 
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earners is tyranny.” Socialism would 
democratize industry by abolishing pri- 
vate ownership of productive property. 
If all industry is state-owned the citizens 
as voters may control industrial orga- 
nization in democratic fashion. Bolshe- 
vism would abolish the existing States 
(which, it is claimed, are the tools of 
the capitalist class) and reorganize 
government on the basis of industrial 
groups rather than on the basis of 
geographical representation, so as to 
give the workers direct and complete 
control of all legislation. The important 
thing to bear in mind is that all these 
movements represent the doctrine of 
direct action on the part of working 
people to achieve for themselves what 
they regard as just. They embody an 
ineradicable distrust of any system which 
permits an “upper” class to legislate 
for them. This distrust, combined with 
the conviction that at present the control 
is given over to a privileged class, gives 
to their agitation a distinctly biased 
character, generally marked by a spirit 
of class warfare. But in insisting that 
stewardship shall be rendered to those 
who actually labor in an industry, in 
demanding a real voice in the operation 
of industry, they are voicing a demo- 
cratic ideal. To deny them this right 
is possible only by retaining some form 
of autocracy in industry. The ques- 
tion may fairly be raised whether the 
unfortunate class exclusiveness of labor 
agitation is not largely due to the 
fact that society has been trying to 
continue certain privileges for non- 
workers and has been measuring values 
largely by the welfare of the privileged 
classes. 
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IV. The Attitude of Christianity to- 
ward Modern Industrial Problems 

The movement for industrial democ- 
racy, while expressing itself in terms of 
right and justice, is nevertheless so 
different in content from the aims of 
the church that it is not to be expected 
that mutual understanding should be 
easy. The movement for industrial 
democracy is inevitably a class struggle. 
Those who feel that they are now 
suffering certain disabilities are agitating 
for larger rights and more extensive 
control. They make use of propa- 
ganda designed to intensify the existing 
feeling of injustice, and, like all move- 
ments for larger rights, resort to violence 
if their demands are stubbornly dis- 
regarded. The church, however, exists 
to promote the total spiritual welfare of 
men. It cannot minister to one class as 
contrasted with another. It naturally 
sees the evils of strife and seeks to induce 
peaceable methods of dealing with vexed 
problems. It thus instinctively holds 
aloof from the materialistic movements 
of industrial development, judging these 
in relation to the larger spiritual ends 
which it proclaims. 

Moreover, Christian thinking has 
generally been shaped by the inheritance 
of the long centuries of ecclesiastical 
domination of culture. Christianity is 
conceived as a perfect system of truth 
resting on divine revelation. Thus pos- 
sessing the truth a priori, the problem 
of reform is conceived as that of 
“applying”’ Christian principles. These 
principles are of course ascertained by 
study of the Bible and of the theological 
expositions provided for the purposes of 
religious education. But the convic- 
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tions of the workingman are wrought 
out of the actual experiences of industrial 
activity. They embody certain personal 
emotions which lend poignancy to the 
demand for reforms. By contrast the 
“Christian principles” expounded in 
the churches seem somewhat academic 
and vague. 

Thus it has come about that Chris- 
tianity in the past century has been 
more concerned with the theological 
correctness of the “principles”? to be 
applied than with the concrete details of 
industrial development which have given 
rise to the agitation for industrial democ- 
racy. And, since labor agitations often, 
by the intensity of the convictions in- 
volved, bring about violence or secure 
ends by strikes which incommode the 
public and stir up ill feeling, the church 
has viewed the labor movement with 
some degree of suspicion. 

Nevertheless Christianity has always 
been the champion of the oppressed 
and has insisted that the poor and the 
unfortunate shall not be utterly ne- 
glected. It is true that the traditional 
virtue of almsgiving has been most 
prominent; but in recent years there has 
been a rapidly increasing recognition of 
the fact that industrial reorganization 
is imperative if human justice is to be 
done. 

The Catholic church has moved in 
this realm with a somewhat surer step 
than has Protestantism; for Catholicism 
is so conscious of its divine right as an 
organized church to instruct men in 
spiritual principles that it has no hesi- 
tation in uttering its doctrines regardless 
of whether these may or may not be 
popular. Moreover the Catholic ideal 
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of a Christian civilization is perfectly 
clear. As we have seen in previous 
articles Catholicism stands uncom- 
promisingly for the ideal of an ecclesi- 
astically controlled culture. Only as 
men shall be governed by God’s laws 
can there be any real human welfare. 
This ecclesiastical consciousness leads 
Catholicism to oppose all organizations 
for agitation which rest on professedly 
secular principles. Exactly as in the 
case of political democracy Catholicism 
denounced a non-theological philosophy 
of government, so in the realm of 
industrial organization it denounces 


all non-theological social movements. 
Socialism is called by Pope Leo XIII a 
“plague” and a “pest.”* He appeals to 
men to accept the authority of the 
Catholic church as the sole way of 
meeting the evils which confront us 
in modern society: 


We lift up anew our Apostolic voice, and 
conjure men again and again for the sake of 
their own safety and that of the State to 
welcome and obey the teaching of that 
Church which has deserved so well in 
promoting the public prosperity of nations, 
and to recognize once for all that the rela- 
tions of the State and of Religion are so 
bound together as that whatever is with- 
drawn from religion impairs by so much the 
dutiful submission of the subject and the 
dignity of authority. And when they shall 
have recognized that the Church of Christ 
is possessed of a power to stave off the pest 
of Socialism, too mighty to be found in 
human enactments or in the strong hand of 
the civil power or in military force, let 
them re-establish that Church in the condi- 
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tion and liberty needed in order to exercise 
her most salutary influence for the good of 
society in general.? 

In other words, the Catholic ideal of 
a just society is that of a church- 
controlled culture. But such a society 
would be an autocracy, for the governing 
power is sanctioned from above. The 
particular kind of industrial organiza- 
tion advocated would depend on the 
theological conceptions of what is 
divinely ordained rather than on the 
demands of the people concerned. This 
spirit of docile obedience to constituted 
authority constantly appears in the 
practical injunctions to employers and 
employees. The doctrine of stewardship 
is reiterated in such a form as to suggest 
that one’s financial condition is due to 
the will of God rather than to the man- 
made rules of the industrial game. 
“Whoever has received from the divine 
bounty a large share of temporal 
blessings . . . . has received them for 
the purpose of using them for the per- 
fection of his own nature, and, at the 
same time, that he may employ them, 
as the steward of God’s providence, for 
the benefit of others.”’? Such steward- 
ship will compel employers to recognize 
“that their work-people are not to be 
accounted their bondsmen; that in 
every man they must respect his dignity 
and worth as a man and as a Christian.” 
It will insist that employers shall pay 
“fair wages,” shall provide for adequate 
leisure and opportunity for culture on 
the part of the workingmen, and shall 
be interested in securing conditions most 


* Encyclical Letter, December 28, 1878, on “Socialism, Communism, and Nihilism.”’ 
2 The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, pp. 31, 32. 
3 Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on “The Condition of the Working Classes,” op. cit., p. 222. 


4Op. cit., p. 219. 
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favorable to a spiritual life. But this 
amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes is to come through the 
installation of an ecclesiastical regulation 
of conduct rather than by a mere 
democratization of industry. 

A recent statement published under 
Catholic auspices reads as follows: 

The capitalist must likewise get a new 
viewpoint. He needs to learn the long- 
forgotten truth that wealth is stewardship, 
that profit-making is not the basic justifi- 
cation of business enterprise and that there 
are such things as fair profits, fair interest, 
and fair prices. Above and before all he 
must cultivate and strengthen within his 
mind the truth which many of his class have 
begun to grasp for the first time during the 
present war; namely that the laborer is a 
human being, not merely an instrument of 
production; and that the laborer’s right to 
a decent livelihood is the first moral charge 
upon industry. 

The humanitarian emphasis of such 
a statement is a fine challenge to the 
profit-seeking spirit of our age. And so 
long as capitalists are in a position to 
take the initiative in business organiza- 
tion such exhortations are perhaps the 
best ethical counsel. Catholicism would 
look with favor on an increased voice of 
labor in industrial management, pro- 
vided that the utterances of that voice 
are inspired by the teachings of the 
church. But a democracy which means 
the assertion of independence of church 
control could not be countenanced. 
Catholicism thus is far more insistent 
on a humanitarian attitude than 
on the technical installation of indus- 
trial democracy. It would advocate a 


“Christian democracy,” in which move- 
ments for social betterment shall pro- 
ceed “with due regard to Episcopal 
authority and absolutely under Epis- 
copal guidance. ’” 

The attitude of Protestantism toward 


‘the problems arising out of modern 


industrial development has not been as 
self-consciously clear as has that of the 
Catholic church. The reasons for this 
are obvious if one considers the relations 
of the growing Protestant bodies to 
Catholicism and to the political powers. 
In defending their rights against Catholi- 
cism the Protestant churches from the 
first appealed to the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, as the sole divine authority. 
This tended to put out of mind the 
church traditions which form an inte- 
gral part of Catholic theology, and thus 
to weaken the ideal, which Catholicism 
has never abandoned, of maintaining 
an ecclesiastical control over all the 
aspects of culture. Moreover, in so 
far as an interpretation of industrial 
duties was attempted, it would be 
derived from the Bible, which represents 
a very simple sort of industrial life. 
Protestant thinkers were so much con- 
cerned to vindicate and establish the 
rights of Protestant churches to exist, 
and to propagate their tenets, that 
doctrinal questions took foremost place 
in their efforts. So far as industrial 
problems were treated by the reformers 
at all the existing class system of indus- 
trial organization was taken for granted, 
and the virtues of benevolence on. the 
part of employers and of personal loyalty 
on the part of servants were. inculcated., 


* Reconstruction Pamphlet No. 1, January, 1919. Published by the Committee on 2 Special War 


Interests, National Catholic War Council. 


2 The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, p. 493. 
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Luther’s exposition of the matter in his 
larger catechism is amusingly naive to 
a modern reader. He is arguing, to 
be sure, that useful employment is a 
more religious activity than to be going 
on pilgrimages or seeking indulgences. 
But the religious excellence consists in a 
pious acceptance of a paternalistic 
authority of master over servant. 
Therefore men and maids must see that 
they not only obey their masters and mis- 
tresses, but honor them as their own parents, 
and do all that they know they are expected 
to do, not with repugnance and because they 
are forced, but with pleasure and delight, 
simply for the reason already mentioned: 
that it is God’s commandment and pleases 
Him above all other work. For this reason 
they ought to be willing even to make pay- 
ment themselves and be glad that they can 
obtain masters and mistresses, and can have 
such a joyous conscience, and know that 
they can do real golden works 
not a great thing to know this and to be 
able to say to thyself, If thou doest thy 
daily work, it is better than all the sanctity 
and strict discipline of the monks. 


Imagine quoting the foregoing or 
the passage which follows as a means 
of solving modern industrial unrest: 

Whoever is obedient, willing, and useful 
upon earth, and gladly does all that con- 
cerns his honor, knows that he is pleasing 
God, and will obtain joy and happiness as a 
reward. On the other hand, if he does not 
do this willingly, but despises this obedi- 
ence, and sets himself against it, and rebels, 
he must know that he will receive neither 
mercy nor blessing.’ 

Another influence which has affected 
the Protestant attitude toward indus- 
trial questions has been the political 
doctrine of freedom which was so 
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effectually invoked by dissenters to 
guard the rights of conscience in matters 
of religion. It was easy to pass from 
the ideal of governmental non- 
interference in matters religious to an 
approval of the laissez faire conception 
of industry. If overhead regulation 
was bad in the realm of beliefs why was 
it not also bad in the realm of industry ? 
It is significant that Catholic authorities 
link the two together as part and parcel 
of the same tendency to repudiate the 
authority of God. It is perhaps begging 
the question to remark that modern 
capitalism has developed its power in 
nations where Protestantism is the ruling 
religious force. . But if Protestantism 
is not to be charged with inspiring 
capitalism it can scarcely be said to 
have interposed any serious moral 
objections to it. John Wesley’s famous 
sermon is characteristic of Protestant 
opinion generally. Every Christian 
should, according to this sermon, (z) 
earn all he can, (2) save all he can, and 
(3) give away all he can in benevolence. 
To this day the consciences of Christian 
business men are far more developed in 
the direction of giving away money in 
charity than in asking concerning the 
justice of the way in which they were 
enabled to earn what they call their 
own to give away. It is to be noted 
that the prevalent applications of the 
doctrine of stewardship are concerned 
almost exclusively with the matter of 
giving away surplus wealth. The ques- 
tion as to the morality of the way in 
which the wealth was acquired is seldom 
raised. But the very crux of industrial 
democracy is the insistence that this 
latter matter shall be looked into. 


* Luther’s Greater Catechism. Exposition of the Fourth Commandment. 


When, as was the case with a certain 
advertisement recently designed to 
enlist interest in Christian benevolence, 
one of the benefits conferred by the 
church on a community was stated to 
be that it tends to keep workingmen 
contented, a startling insensibility to 
the motives of the revolution impending 
in industry was indicated. 

Nevertheless, one of the significant 
aspects of recent Protestant development 
has been a rapidly increasing interest in 
the industrial problem. A generation 
ago Washington Gladden was almost a 
unique figure in his radical treatment of 
social problems. ‘Today there are scores 
of leading men in the various denomina- 
tions who are whole-heartedly giving 
their best thought to problems of social 
reconstruction. Teachers like the late 
lamented Professor Walter Rauschen- 
busch have stimulated thousands to an 
earnest interest in the cause of industrial 
justice. The most feared “‘heresy”’ to- 
day is not theological. Few pastors 
need hesitate to preach radical theologi- 
cal doctrine, provided that it is evidently 
an interpretation of Christlike living. 
But economic heresy, anything that 
looks in the direction of “socialism,” 
no matter how closely it may be linked 
up with Christian ideals, has to be 
handled with gloves in many communi- 
ties; for it is not a pleasant thing for a 
wealthy pew-owner to have the question 
publicly raised as to whether the indus- 
trial organization which permitted him 
to amass his money is morally defensible. 
To contemplate a régime in which people 
are more concerned to know how a man 
made his money than to praise his gen- 
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erous gifts is not agreeable to one who 
has attained a comfortable status under 
the existing régime. 

Steadily, however, with greater assur- 
ance and with increasing moral ear- 
nestness the Protestant churches are 
addressing themselves to the problem of 
industrial reconstruction. They have 
committed themselves frankly to the 
espousal of a program of fundamental 
changes rather than to a support of the 
existing order. It is to be expected 
that in the next few years the pro- 
nouncements of Christian bodies and the 
messages of Christian preachers will 
become more and more confident and will. 
have more and more weight in shaping 
public opinion. A few citations from 
recent utterances will indicate how 
seriously the leaders in the churches are 
thinking concerning industrial democ- 
racy. 

The development of Christianity in the 
church and the state requires industrial 
peace; but there can be no peace except 
Justice be realized. What is justice in 
industry can only be determined and main- 
tained as it has been in government, by the 
common consent of all concerned [italics 
mine]. The teachings of Jesus give the 
common man the right to participate in the 
control of industry even as they give him 
the right to participate in the control of 
government. Therefore must the church 
support the measures that really make for 
industrial democracy. .... The church 
must teach the principle of the fullest 
possible cooperative control and ownership 
of industry and of the natural resources 
upon which industry depends.* 

At the annual meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention held at Denver, 


*Pamphlet entitled The Church and the Social Question, issued by the Methodist Federation 


for Social Service. 
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Colorado, in May, 1919, the following 
resolutions were passed: 


WHEREAS, We see as a result of modern 
industrial revolution, tendencies at work 
which produce an autocratic control of 
industry, which make wealth the end and 
human life the means, which divide men 
into opposing groups and de-personalize 
the relations between them, thereby creat- 
ing conditions threatening social disinte- 
gration, 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the sacred- 
ness of man, and demand that the industrial 
system in its processes, motives, and results 
be brought to the test of its contribution to 
human life and spiritual values. 

Resolved, That we affirm our conviction 
that all parties in industry—investors, 
managers, workers, and the community— 
are partners, and that this calls for the 
creation of a constitution or charter for 
each industry, defining the terms and the 
conditions of labor, providing for redress of 
grievances on a basis of social justice, and 
insuring a progressive participation by all 
parties in knowledge of the enterprise, a 
voice in its direction, and an equitable 
sharing in the proceeds. 

The most promising practical move- 
ment for the unification of Protestant 
forces in this country has heen the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. From the first 
it has steadfastly refused to attempt any 
decision concerning doctrinal questions 
whereon evangelical denominations differ 
but has turned the entire energy of the 
organization toward co-operation in 
practical social endeavor. More and 
more clearly have the utterances of 
this representative body recognized the 
primary importance of the industrial 
problem in modern life. In a recent 
message entitled The Church and Social 
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Reconstruction the following statements 
occur: 

A deep cause of unrest in industry is the 
denial to labor of a share in industrial 
management. Controversies over wages 
and hours never go to the root of the indus- 
trial problem. Democracy must be applied 
to the government of industry as well as to 
the government of the nation, and as rapidly 
and as far as the workers shall become able 
and willing to accept such responsibility. 
Laborers must be recognized as_ being 
entitled to as much consideration as 
employers, and their rights must be equally 
safeguarded. This may be accomplished 
by assuring the workers, as rapidly as it 
can be done with due considerations to 
conditions, a fair share in control, especially 
where they are directly involved; by oppor- 
tunity for ownership, with corresponding 
representation; or by a combination of 
ownership and control in cooperative pro- 
duction. 

The foregoing utterances might be 
multiplied many fold. All denomina- 
tions are actively attempting to enable 
Christian convictions to speak in terms 
of modern conditions. It is evident 
that if the direction indicated by these 
utterances be followed we shall have the 
recognition that the theological doctrine 
of stewardship is insufficient. There 
must be distinct responsibility to the 
people concerned if industry is to be 
democratized. It will be no longer 
morally allowable for a man to view his 
fortune as providentially given to him 
so that he may exercise sovereign rights 
over its disposal. Such a view of the 
possession of property is too much like 
the doctrine that a king rules by the 
grace of God. The analogy between 
popular control of government and a 
similar popular control of industry is 
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being frankly set forth. If it was true 
that our nation could not continue to 
exist half slave and half free it is equally 
true that modern society cannot continue 
to exist with a régime of freedom and 
equality in political rights and a régime 
of subordination and arbitrary manage- 
ment in the realm of industry. 

The sympathies of Christian leaders 
are with the growing movements of 
industrial democracy. But, as we have 
seen, our habits of religious thinking are 
inherited from an age when autocracy 
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was accepted as the rule of life. If 
Christianity is to be a genuine inspirer of 
democracy it must interpret life in 
terms of democratic processes rather 
than in terms of regulations imposed 
from overhead. The rapidity and the 
hearty good-will with which this is 
being undertaken are encouraging. But 
before the religious message of the 
church is thoroughly democratic certain 
emphases must become more pro- 
nounced. Some of these emphases we 
shall consider in a concluding article. 


CATHOLIC MODERNISM AND CATHOLIC 
DOGMA 


JOHN T. McNEILL, D.B. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Although the movement in the 
Roman Catholic church known as 
Modernisn received its name in a Papal 
Encyclical of 1907, and officially perished 
with the issue of a Papal Motu Proprio 
of 1910, it can by no means be histori- 
cally confined within these dates. The 
tendencies to which it gave tangible 
expression are in fact increasingly dis- 
cernible in Roman Catholicism from the 
era of the French Revolution. It would 
be a mistaken description of Modernism 
that would connect it with twelfth- or 
sixteenth-century radicals like Abelard 
or Giordano Bruno. Such individualists 
are nearer to the spirit of liberal Prot- 
estantism, with its indifference to the 
idea of a Catholic church. The Modern- 
ists are essentially Catholic,anditis in the 


name and spirit of Catholicism that they 
challenge the papacy. They are also 
essentially modern, as is shown in their 
respect for science, in their historic criti- 
cism, and in their democratic principles. 


The Genesis of Modernism 


The Modernist spirit derives in 
some degree from the democratic revival 
of the French Revolution era. Revo- 
lution sentiment powerfully affected the 
church in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Early French 
Ultramontanism was possessed of the 
exhilarating hope of a democratized 
Catholicism. This liberal or moderniz- 
ing tendency was represented by in- 
fluential personalities like Montalembert 
and Lamennais. The latter, once a 
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strong candidate for a cardinalate, sub- 
sequently left the church for the sake 
of greater intellectual freedom. The 
reactionism of Pius IX (1846-78), espe- 
cially the Roman Decrees of 1854 and 
the Vatican Council of 1870, depressed 
and discouraged, but did not extirpate, 
Catholic liberalism. 

Among opponents of the reactionary 
papal tendency two men outside of 
France stand out with great prominence. 
Neither Newman nor Déllinger was 
invited to attend the Vatican Council. 
Both were distressed by the Vatican 
decrees, but each met the new situation 
in his own way. Dé6llinger refused to 
submit to the new claims and became 
the leader of a homeless sect which he 
hoped would form the rallying-ground 
for the institution of a true Catholicism. 
In so doing he was no Modernist. The 
Old Catholic movement which he re- 
organized was more an effort to revert 
to patristic models than one to meet 
changing world-conditions. 

Newman, on the other hand, who 
had sought the Roman church as a 
harbor for his soul, was not to be set 
adrift again even by painfyl disillusion- 
ment. He swallowed the new dogmas 
as best he could and remained a loyal 
though not unsuspected Catholic. At 
the same time he held to opinions on 
the development of dogma and on the 
subject of authority which were quite 
out of tune with the tendencies of the 
increasingly reactionary and autocratic 
papacy. George Tyrrell, in his spirited 
reply to Cardinal Mercier (Mediaevalism, 
Pp. 95), while applauding the courage and 
single-mindedness of Déllinger, assures 
his opponent that he was “less of a 
Modernist than Newman.” 
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But Newman was never more than 
a beginner in the field of criticism. 
As the criticism of the Bible and of 
ecclesiastical history developed in the 
course of the century, it was inevitable 
that the Roman church, would sooner 
or later face the theological problems 
which criticism raised. One of the 
foremost Catholic historians of the 
period, Louis Duchesne, became pro- 
fessor of church history in the Catholic 
Institute at Paris in the year of the 
death of Pius IX (1878). A sincere 
critical historian, he gave to Catholic 
students interpretations of church de- 
velopment that were truthful and sur- 
prising. Alfred Loisy, a pupil of 
Duchesne, joined the staff of the In- 
stitute in 1881 as professor of Hebrew. 
During a fruitful professorship of twelve 
years Loisy carried the critical methods 
of history into his lectures on Bible 
subjects. In 1893 he was forced to 
resign, and the Pope’s Encyclical Pro- 
videntissimus Deus condemned higher 
criticism; stating that the canonical 
books were inspired in such a way as to 
“exclude all error.” 

But the position of Leo XIII on 
advanced thought within the church 
was compromised by the fact that he 
had been induced to lend his favor to 
the “Union pour l’action morale,” a 
group which proposed radical social 
reforms and embraced others than 
Catholics within its membership. Leo 
never committed himself to stringent 
policies of repression. While he dis- 
ciplined or deprived individual teachers, 
encouraged in his Encyclical Aeterni 
Patris the revival of scholastic philos- 
ophy, and wrote to Cardinal Gibbons 
deploring free tendencies in America, 


yet he never set about a general program 
for the extirpation of Modernism. 


Development and Suppression of 
Modernism 


The pontificate of Pius X (1903-14) 
marks the rapid development and the 
official suppression of Modernism. “The 
Unknown Pope,” as he was called at the 
time of his election, soon became known 
as a determined reactionary. Loisy’s 
chief works were immediately placed 
on the Index; and the same fate befell 
the mass of Modernist writings which 
now appeared in rapid succession. 
Laberthonniére, Hutin, and Le Roy 
in France, Tyrrell and von Hiigel in 
England, Schell and Schnitzer in Ger- 
many, and an Italian group headed by 
Fogazzaro the novelist and Dom Romolo 
Murri, toward whom the Pope is said 
to have cherished an early personal 
antipathy, became, with Loisy, the 
marked objects of the papal counter- 
attack. The Decree Lamentabili of 
July, 1907, listed 65 heresies of the new 
school. It was followed in September 
of that year by the now historic Encyc- 
lical Pascendi Domini gregis, in which 
the name “Modernist,” already in use 
among Jesuit writers, was attached to 
the movement as a badge of dishonor. 
The document is astutely argumentative, 
but it prescribes other means than argu- 
ment to secure the overthrow of the 
movement—censorship, vigilance com- 
mittees, espionage, and all the parapher- 
nalia of bloodless repression. 

Courageous and able protests were 
made against the Encyclical, notably by 
Tyrrell, whose reply took the form of a 
letter to the London Times. The Pro- 
gramme of Modernism was the remon- 
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strance of an anonymous group; the 
Italian original was soon translated into 
English by Tyrrell. 

As the Encyclical had only aroused in- 
stead of silencing the Modernist leaders, 
severer treatment was now to be ac- 
corded them. The papacy took ad- 
vantage of the avowed refusal of the 
Modernists to participate in a schism. 
Even those who like Loisy and Murri 
had been excommunicated were still 
professing their loyalty to the church. 
This unconditional fidelity could be 
traded upon. The demand was now 
presented, in the Motu Proprio, Sacrorum 
antistitum, that an oath disavowing 
Modernist views and promising to 
support the Encyclical and other anti- 
Modernist measures should be taken 
by all professors and ordinands. The 
oath was taken, with few exceptions. 
But many Modernists declared in mak- 
ing their submission that the act was 
merely formal and morally invalid. 
At the same time the allied Christian 
Social movement of France, with the 
Sillon as its organ, was suppressed 
(1910). 

The Philosophy of Modernism 


Although Modernism arose, as its 
leaders repeatedly insist, not out of 
philosophical speculation but out of 
historical criticism, still it may be said 
to possess a set of philosophical prin- 
ciples which are characteristic of the 
whole movement. In the Encyclical 


these principles are adversely stated 
to be founded on agnosticism. This 
word is inaccurately used to describe 
the Modernist revolt against external 
views of revelation and the assured 
intellectualism of the Angelic Doctor. 
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The leading philosopher of Modern- 
ism is Lucien Laberthonniére. He drew 
his ideas partly from M. Blondel, who 
in the nineties advocated an apologetic 
based on immanence. Laberthonniére 
brings a new perspective to the old prob- 
lem of reality. He dissociates himself 
both from sensationalists and from 
idealists. He criticizes both the agnos- 
tics who regard reality as beyond knowl- 
edge, and the intellectual dogmatists 
who import, into the phenomenal, ideas 
to which they give ontological value. 
Sensation and thought are not separately 
capable of bringing us to reality. The 
knowledge of reality involves a moral 
activity to which sensation and thought 
are alike ancillary. Life does not pas- 
sively receive truth; it actively con- 
stitutes it. Through the moral will man 
obtains the certainty of God. But this 
is possible, not because God is apart from 
man, but because he is in man. Laber- 
thonniére protects his doctrine of im- 
manence against pantheism. God is 
the inspirer, and God is the prize of life— 
the end toward which human endeavor 
tends. God has reality without man 
as well as in man. “Just as we affirm 
ourselves freely by Him, so He by us 
freely affirms Himself; yet with this 


difference, that we if we willed to affirm ’ 


ourselves without Him would lose our- 
selves, while He could affirm Himself 
without us and yet lose nothing of the 
fulness of His being.”” Thus the affirma- 
tion of reality becomes a moral act; and 
every such act has a moral value pro- 
portional to the indwelling in the 
human agent of the immanent God. 
Truth therefore is never a static quantity 
but always dynamic and relative. Each 
truth affirmed, being vitally related to 
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life itself, becomes a starting-point for 
new moral ventures, each harvest of 
truth but seed for a new sowing. 

The Programme of Modernism is 
anxious to refute the charge of agnos- 
ticism. Spencer’s conception of the 
Unknowable is repudiated by the Mod- 
ernists. The view of knowledge as a 
function of activity, a view derived from 
the results of science and psychology, 
breaks down “the fictitious barriers 
between thought and will” of scholastic 
philosophy and really results in vastly 
extending the area of the Knowable. 
There exist in the human spirit other 
powers than the argumentative reason, 
and powers no less reliable for attaining 
truth. The writers deny the novelty of 
their principle of vital immanence, 
traced in the Encyclical to modern 
Protestant thought. They cite New- 
man, Augustine, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and use the words of Aquinas 
himself that “‘a natural desire can never 
be a delusion.” Even the Vatican 
definitions cited in the Encyclical in 
condemnation of Modernism are shown 
to bear the interpretation of immanence. 

Immanentism leads the Modernists 
to an altogether untraditional respect 
for the non-Christian religions, and 
accordingly they are charged in the 
Encyclical with admitting that “all 
religions are true.” The position really 
taken is that the ethnic. faiths are 
relatively beneficial, as representing a 
moral advance on the environment in 
which they arose. Their relation to 
Christianity is that of the less perfect 
to the more perfect. Arguments are 
freely drawn from the fathers of the 
Logos theology in support of the 
Modernist contention. Did not Justin 


recognize the truth of the Stoic doctrine 
of the Logos Spermatikos, and so regard 
as Christians those who in former times 
lived according to the Logos, like 
Socrates, Heraclitus, and Abraham ? 


The Evolution of Dogma 


The Modernists have closely observed 
the history of the formulation of the 
dogmas of the church, applying to the 
subject the methods and hypotheses of 
genetic historical study. To them dog- 
ma has no aspect of finality, but rather 
the aspect of continuous evolution, 
reflecting the evolving forms of life 
itself. Loisy, the keenest of the Mod- 
ernist biblical critics, has perhaps most 
clearly expressed this conception. In 
Autour dun Petit Livre, a sheaf of 
letters to French churchmen in defense 
of positions taken in his former work, 
L’Evangile et ’ Eglise, he traces the evolu- 
tion of Christology from the resurrection 
to Chalcedon (pp. 119-29). That Chris- 
tology was not explicitly, formally, and 
authoritatively taught (p. 156) but pro- 
gressively wrought out in theological 
travail. The actual consciousness of 
Jesus largely escapes the historian. Tra- 
dition plays a decisive part in the for- 
mulation of his teaching in the New 
Testament as well as in the Fathers. 
The Christology develops from the Jew- 
ish messianic conception, with its under- 
lying ideas of predestination and of the 
unique part of the Messiah. But “le 
Christ historique, dans l’humanité de son 
‘service’ est assez grand pour justifier la 
Christologie, et la Christologie n’est pas 
besoin d’avoir été enseignée expresse- 
ment par Jésus pour étre vraie.” 
Modernism is careful to repudiate 
all connection with liberal Protestantism 
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in asserting these positions. Indeed 
Loisy’s Evangile is a rather severe 
critique of Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums. He criticizes Harnack for 
taking a portion of the reported teaching 
of Jesus and making it absolute, while 
it is really to be regarded as all tradi- 
tional and relative. The Modernists do 
not seek a new basis for dogma by dis- 
criminating in detail between genuine 
and interpolated elements in the teach- 
ing ascribed to Jesus. Instead they 
would conserve all church dogma but 
put it all through a process of reinter- 
pretation as an expression of the reli- 
gious life of the centuries through which 
it was given form. Tyrrell in Chris- 
tianity at the Crossroads is equally 
concerned to distinguish between the 
“liberal”? subjective methods and the 
Modernist conservation of dogmatic 
values. 

On the other hand Modernism rebels 
against the Scholastic domination. Tyr- 
rell is able to show Cardinal Mercier 
that “history with its revelations of the 
evolution of Scripture, Hierarchy, and 
Dogma, has shattered the synthesis of 
Scholastic theology.” The value of 
dogma is the value of the living facts 
which it represents, and depends not on 
the form but on the spirit. Tyrrell 
makes an example of the Athanasian 
Creed as follows: 

“Tf in the Athanasian Creed the words, 
‘This is the Catholic Faith which except 
a man believe faithfully he cannot be 
saved,’ referred, as they seem, to the 
foregoing theological analysis, they 
would be ridiculous. Their only toler- 
able sense is, ‘This is the analysis of 
the Catholic Faith, of those facts and 
truths by which a man must live (or 
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of that supernatural world in which he 
must live) if he is to be saved.’” Thus 
the Modernist sets himself free from the 
letter of dogma into the spirit of it. 
The Catholic faith is something superior 
and antecedent to its expression in 
dogma. Dogma is implicit in Catholic 
Christianity and is evolved by it in the 
course of history. Again he remarks: 

“What is characteristically Christian 
and Catholic in the lives of the greatest 
saints . . . . obtained among the 
Apostles and first disciples of Christ 
generations before the said complexities 
were called into existence.” 

It seems open to question whether 
the framers of the Athanasian Creed 
would be satisfied with such an interpre- 
tation of their words. The Fathers of 
the church in the age of the great creeds 
were not Modernists, and “high’”’ inter- 
pretations of dogma were the rule 
among them. The framers of creeds as 
‘a rule were interested, not in making a 
synthesis of experience, but in dealing 
blows at theological opponents. They 
not infrequently showed a disposition 
to bind the believer to the letter. It is 
admittedly a distinct spiritual advan- 
tage to free one’s self from the letter 
of an exacting creed while yet deriving 
a positive value from it, even by the 
use of a rather fanciful interpretation of 
history. But there are sure to be those 
who will gain more by rejecting some 
elements of dogma outright—elements 
which history does not show to be 
naturally formulated group beliefs, but 
to partake of party spleenfulness. It is 
not only the form but the spirit of such 
portions of dogma that is to be criticized. 

Still the Modernists are seeking to do 
for their church an inestimable service. 
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It is nothing less than to cure it of 
that disease which Fogazzaro has diag- 
nosed as “the spirit of immobility.” 
And it is because the conception of 
vital immanence accords so well with 
the historical view of dogma that 
Modernism puts the papacy into a 
panic. It has a doctrine of life by 
which the historical critique is sup- 
ported. The decree Lamentabili exhib- 
its the hysteria of the Vatican in the 
insult to historical science contained in 
No. 39 of its list of Modernist errors. 
Here the position is condemned that 
“the opinions concerning the origin of 
the sacraments with which the fathers 
of Trent were imbued, and which cer- 
tainly influenced their dogmatic canons, 
are very different from those which now 
rightly obtain among historians who ex- 
amine into Christianity.”” Rome shrinks 
from the historical as well as from the 
philosophical argument. 


The Function of Dogma 


These views on the development of 
dogma are accompanied by explicit 
statements regarding its function in 
religion today. Among the epithets 
used in the Encyclical Pascendi to 
portray Modernism in fearsome colors 
for the warning of the faithful is the 
phrase “the synthesis of all heresies.” 
Yet the Modernists without exception 
avow their acceptance of the whole 
body of ecclesiastical dogma and 
have testified to their sincerity in this 
by refusing to be driven into schism. 

The real grievance is that they 
understand by dogma something new 
and strange, something spiritual rather 
than formal, springing from life and 
issuing in life. Le Roy in his Dogme et 
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Critique has presented the Modernist 
view of the function of dogma. To 
Le Roy dogma is not a cage for thought 
but a practical aid to religious life. It 
is to be interpreted in no absolute 
sense but adapted to the needs of life. 
Many of the terms used in the familiar 
church dogmas are metaphorical and 
“inconvertible into concepts.”’ Thus the 
idea of the personality of God if defined 
yields anthropomorphism; if undefined 
it results in agnosticism. But if taken 
not as absolute truth but as a practical 
direction for life, the dogma of God’s 
personality enjoins behavior toward 
God like right behavior toward known 
persons. Similarly the doctrine of the 


real presence, while not capable of 


rationalization, may suggest the atti- 
tude of spirit one would take if Christ 
were visibly present. Thus the primary 
use of dogma is as a guide to practical 
conduct. 

While it is easy to see how dogma 
may be so interpreted as to serve the 
practical uses here suggested, the actual 
result of such a process is not quite 
what Le Roy asserts. What has actu- 
ally been done is not so much to make 
dogma a guide to the practice of religion 
as to make the practice of religion a 
guide to dogma—to explain the unde- 
termined value of dogma by the recog- 
nized values of practice. Surely if 
dogma is to have any religious value it 
must have some theological value, since 
it has been formulated as a compendium 
of accepted theology. Le Roy does not 
deny it this value but regards it as 
entirely secondary. 

The Anglican Modernist A. L. Lilley 
describes the Modernist attitude as 
denying that dogma is the mathematical 
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‘sum of truths. Instead Modernism 


asserts that dogma is “a body of 
truth fashioned by the soul of truth 
which inhabits it.” It does not concern 
itself with the defense of dogmas per se 
but seeks to connect them with religion 
itself. ‘Modernism rejects no dogma, 
but transforms all.” Tyrrell empha- 
sizes the religious value of dogma for 
minds informed by science. They can 
still find “a mystical Christ, crucified 
in the Eucharist, in the chalice the 
sufferings . . . . of all God’s victims, 
—of those who in His cause have gone 
out like Christ as sheep in the midst of 
wolves.” 

Other writers, however, give more 
attention to the function of dogma as 
a basis for further progress in the dis- 
covery of truth. M. Denis, controller 
of the publication Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne, is quoted by Lilley (Modern- 
ism, p. 28) as lamenting that this view 
has not been taken in France: “ Dogma 
is a light to lead us on; we have made 
it a barrier beyond which we dare not 

We have no relations with 
anything that is vital, neither with 
science nor with society nor with the 
state.” 

The Modernist attitude to dogma is 
entirely consistent with the democrati- 
zation of the church. Tyrrell accepts 
the accusation that Modernists regard 
authority as resting on “the agreement 
of individual minds” and contrasts 
this with the present papal dictatorship. 
Loisy’s Evangile was condemned on the 
ground that “‘it is calculated seriously 
to disturb the belief of the faithful in the 
fundamental dogmas of Catholic teach- 
ing.” The list of teachings imperiled 
concludes with “the divine institution of 
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the Episcopate and of the Sovereign 
Pontificate.” The triumph of Modern- 
ism would assuredly spell the doom of 
the “Sovereign Pontificate,” for it would 
give authority to “the agreement of 
individual minds.” 

It is doubtful if the methods taken 
for the suppression of Modernism have 
succeeded even in seriously hampering 
its propaganda. Recent events are cal- 
culated to revive radical tendencies in 


People do not go to the Bible for 
amusement. It is not a book of jokes. 
Very likely many have been so impressed 
with its gravity that they have gone over 
its pages without discovering anything 
in it which savors of wit. It is such a 
serious book, and is regarded with such 
reverence, that doubtless some will be 
shocked by the assertion that it has in 
it occasional gleams of humor. That, 
however, is the fact, and does not at all 
lower its ethical standard. Containing 
as it does such a great variety of writ- 
ings, and being a divine-human book, 
it was inevitable that some of its pages 
should be lightened by wit. This should 
not be surprising inasmuch as the 
faculty of humor is God-given. It is 
often used against him, but can be 
employed for his honor and his kingdom. 
Henry Ward Beecher defended the use 
of it in the pulpit by saying that wit is 
the keenest weapon known; and why 
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the church and to bring about a state 
of mind in which Modernist views will 
be considered more favorably than was 
to be expected ten years ago. The 
Encyclical Pascendi deplores the influ- 
ence of the movement upon the young; 
to which Tyrrell replies: “If the 
young are with us we have only to 
wait. A generation more and the whole 
world will be with us” (Mediaevalism, 
p. 120). 


should it not be employed for God 
instead of only for the devil? Jesus 
himself indulged in wit and irony, 
as will be later shown, to the con- 
fusion of his foes and the delight of his 
friends. 

A most enjoyable bit of irony is to 
be found in Judges 9:7-21. Abimelech, 
son of Jerubbaal, slew all of his brethren 
except Jotham, the youngest, who 
escaped by hiding. On the day that 
Abimelech was made king, Jotham 
stood on the top of Mount Gerizim, 
where he told this parable to the men 
of Shechem at its foot: The trees 
sought for a king to reign over them. 
They successively invited the olive tree, 
the fig tree, and the vine, but each 
declined because it was usefully engaged 
in fruit-bearing, and did not care for the 
empty honor of waving to and fro over 
the trees. At last they turned to the 
bramble—and it consented! 
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The men of Shechem needed no 
interpretation of that fable. Abimelech 
was the bramble, and the bramble was a 
fruitless, prickly, worthless, detestable 
thing. After telling that story, no 
wonder that Jotham ran for his life! 
It was a shaft that went straight to 
the mark, and was so appreciated that 
it never was forgotten, and eventually 
was incorporated in the national history. 
Doubtless it caused Abimelech to be 
known all his life as “‘the Bramble.” 

Elijah in his contest with the priests 
of Baal (I Kings 18:22-40) has given 
us an example of the keenest kind of 
irony. It is in his taunting them with 
their failure to secure from Baal an 
answer to their appeals to send down 
fire to burn their sacrifice. He had 


challenged them to make such a test, 
the deity who answered by fire to be 
declared God. The first opportunity 


was given to the priests of Baal, and 
they had called unavailingly upon that 
god from morning until noon. Up to 
that time Elijah had left them undis- 
turbed. “And it came to pass at 
noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, Cry aloud; for he is a god: either 
he is musing, or he is gone aside, or 
he is on a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked.”’ 

Notice the stinging nature of each 
gibe: “Cry aloud’—they had been 
doing that for six long hours. “For he 
is a god’’—according to their claim, 
and therefore had the power to do as 
they asked. “He is musing”—so 
absorbed in meditation as to be oblivi- 
ous of everything. ‘He is gone aside” 
—hence your appeal is inopportune. 
“He is on a journey”—gone beyond 
the reach of your cries. “Peradventure 
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he sleepeth, and must be awaked”— 
as though he were a mere man. 

While this mordant sarcasm was 
calculated to arouse the priests of 
Baal to frenzy, as it did, so that they 
cried aloud more passionately still, it 
was meant especially to beget in the 
Jews a deep scorn of Baal as an impo- 
tent god. Upon those who heard this 
withering irony, Baal could have no 
further hold. 

One of the most serious books of the 
Bible is that of Job. It portrays the 
gloom and despair of a man over- 
whelmed by affliction. Suffering physi- 
cally, and more mentally, he needed to 
receive sympathy from his friends. 
Instead, they irritated him by persist- 
ently asserting that he must have 
deeply sinned in order to be so greatly 
punished. Indignant at their pertina- 
cious attempts to convict him of guilt, 
he calls them “miserable comforters,” 
“physicians of no value,” ‘“‘forgers of 
lies.” They arrogated to themselves 
such superiority in discernment and 
understanding that he retorted in this 
bit of cutting satire: 

No doubt ye are the people, 
_And wisdom shall die with you. 
—Job 12:3. 
The caustic quality of this remark has 
tickled all the ages since, and has often 
been used to prick overweening 
conceit. 

In the course of their debate Job 
accuses his friends of speaking un- 
righteously and deceitfully for God in 
endeavoring to uphold the orthodox 
doctrine of that day that all severe 
affliction was retributive and hence 
deserved (13:7-12). Note the humor 
in the idea, that they could defend it 
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only by justifying it wrongfully and 
consciously falsely as God’s method of 
showing his wrath. Observe also the 
irony of the questions, “Will ye show 
partiality to him? Will ye contend 
for God?”—as if he desired a one- 
sided, quibbling justification of his 
dealings with men, or needed any to 
defend him. Trenchantly he continues: 
“He will surely reprove you, if ye do 
secretly show partiality”—even when 
it is exhibited for himself! They were 
doing this against their own inner 
convictions, and Job is telling them 
that in doing that they were not earning 
God’s approval, as they thought, but 
his rebuke by speaking untruths or mis- 
applying actual truths, however piously 
they uttered them. Let everyone learn 
from this that God is intolerant of any 
uncandid argument, even when used 
to uphold the most orthodox doctrine. 
The Book of Proverbs now and then 
enforces a wise saying by putting it in 
a humorous way. To the injunction 
not to withhold correction from the 
child, it is dryly added, “For if thou 
beat him with the rod he will not die”’ 
(23:14)—no matter how hard he may 
yell! A wrangling woman is twice 
characterized in this eminently satis- 
factory way: “It is better to dwell in 
the corner of a housetop than with a 
contentious woman in a wide house” 
(21:9; 25:24). Speaker’s Commentary 
wittily interprets this as meaning that 
a man had better endure all the winds, 
rains, and storms on the unprotected 
housetop than be subjected to the 
unceasing tempest of a brawling woman 
within. The emphasis, however, seems 
to be laid upon the small, restricted 
chamber in the corner of the housetop 
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as against the “wide” rooms below. 
It is better to live alone in such an 
inconvenient place, where one can have 
peace, than to dwell in the commodious 
house itself with a bickering woman, for, 
however wide the house, there is no 
escape from her! The _proverbialist 
goes farther and says: “It is better 
to dwell in a desert land,” which is 
voiceless and lonely, “than with a 
contentious and fretful woman” (21:19). 
He likens a contentious woman to “a 
continual dropping in a very rainy 
day”’ (27:15), and declares that “the 
contentions of a wife are a continual 
dropping” (19:13). All of which sug- 
gests that henpecked husbands might 
do well to recommend to their wives 
the careful reading of the Book of 
Proverbs! 

To the writer of the Book of Proverbs 
the sluggard is no more esteemed than 
the contentious*’woman. He transfixes 
him also with the arrows of his wit. 
He characterizes him as “wiser in his 
own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason” (26:16). He thus 
takes off the way that he clings to his 
bed: “As the door turneth upon its 
hinges’”—without leaving them—‘“‘so 
doth the sluggard [turn] upon his bed” 
—without leaving it! His indolence is 
so great that he will declare that there 
is a lion in the streets (22:13; 26:13), 
to justify himself for staying idle in the 
house. He is represented as not liking 
to exert himself even in eating: ‘The 
sluggard burieth his hand in the dish, 
and will not so much as bring it to his 
mouth again” (19:24); “The sluggard 
burieth his hand in the dish; it wearieth 
him to bring it again to his mouth” 
(26:15). This exaggeration of the slug- 
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gard’s laziness humorously burlesques 
his disinclination to exertion even if it 
is to result in giving him pleasure. 

Without attempting to exhaust all 
the examples of humor in the Old 
Testament, let us turn to the New and 
to the great Teacher himself for some 
instances of its use by him. 

Jesus had caused a blind and dumb 
man both to see and speak. It was 
believed that his afflictions had been 
caused by a demon, and that they were 
removed by the casting out of the 
demon. The Pharisees sought to dis- 
credit Jesus by alleging that he cast out 
demons through Beelzebub, the prince of 
the demons. The Saviour made clear 
how ridiculous was such an assertion 
by showing that that would be dividing 
a kingdom against itself, and that would 
be self-destructive. After thus settling 
the matter by serious argument, he 
turned to the Pharisees with the dis- 
comfiting question, “And if I by 
Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do 
your sons cast them out?”’ Could any 
thrust have been keener? For their 
“sons” were their disciples whom they 
were instructing in the process of 
exorcising demons! 

Jesus had many a tilt with the 
Pharisees, and always to their worsting. 
As he was teaching in the temple they 
came to him with the questions, “By 
what authority doest thou these things ? 
and who gave thee this authority?” 
(Matt. 21:23). By “these things” the 
questioners meant everything which 
Jesus had been doing—his teaching, 
working of miracles, cleansing of the 
temple, etc. They were seeking for a 
pretext to excommunicate him. If he 
should say that he was divinely author- 
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ized, they would denounce him as a 
presumptuous impostor; if he should 
admit that he had no warrant either 
from God or from the properly consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical authorities, it would 
be very easy to dispose of him. The 
Pharisees thought that Jesus would be 
surely impaled on one of the horns of 
this dilemma. But mark how cleverly 
he put them at disadvantage with a 
counter-dilemma! He promised to an- 
swer their question if they would answer - 
one that he should propound: “The 
baptism of John, whence was it? from 
heaven or from men?” This simple 
query was embarrassing. The Phari- 
sees had to consult among themselves 
before they made any reply at all. 
They saw that if they said, “From 
heaven,” he would say, ‘Why then did 
ye not believe on him?” And they did 
not dare to say, ‘“‘From men,” because 
that would stir up the anger of the 
multitude, for all held John to be a 
prophet. So they dodged the issue, 
and meekly said, “We know not.” 
That was hard for the Pharisees to 
say publicly. And they submissively 
received Jesus’ answer, “Neither tell I 
you by what authority I do these 
things.” In wit the Savior was more 
than a match for his foes. 

There is a deft touch of humor in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. It is 
where it is said that the wayward 
young man “came to himself”—the 
intimation being that in his sad fling he 
had been beside himself, and at last 
had discovered the fact. He was struck 
with the ridiculousness of the situation. 
He was starving when he might have 
plenty. He was living on husks when 
he might have loaves of bread. He had 
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been despising the stay-at-home son, 
pluming himself as being much more 
knowing, and now realized what a fool 
he had been. The parable emphasizes 
the insanity of all prodigal sons—they 
are beside themselves. 

The narratives of the parables, The 
Selfish Neighbor (Luke 11:5-8) and 
The Unjust Judge (Luke 18: 2-6), present 
some amusing circumstances. The first 
is a supposed case of one going to a 
friend’s house at midnight and pleading 
for three loaves because of the coming 
of a friend from a long journey, and 
there is nothing to set before him. He 
is refused by the neighbor because the 
door is shut and he is in bed and his 
children with him. Mark Jesus’ com- 
ment on this: “I say unto you, Though 
he will not rise and give him because he 
is his friend, yet because of his impor- 
tunity he will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth.”’ All that the 
man has to do to secure all that he 
wants is to keep pounding on the door! 

In the second parable there is an 
unrighteous judge who feared not God 
nor regarded man. He was beset by a 
widow to afford her redress for a wrong. 
The poor woman had no money with 
which to bribe, no rank, no influence, no 
eloquence even. She had nothing but 
persistence, but that won out for her! 
The judge could not stand the annoy- 
ance of her unceasing importunity, and 
he surrendered. ‘Because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest 
she wear me out by her continual com- 
ing.” Many a man has been nagged into 
doing that which he was reluctant to do. 

Now think of making use of such 
laughable instances to encourage perse- 
verance in prayer! And yet how 
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forcibly they do! One might well 
give up trying to soften the heart of 
a selfish neighbor, but there is every 
inducement to keep on with one’s 
petitions to God, who is so sympathetic 
and pitiful. If one can succeed by 
pertinacity with a selfish friend, how 
sure we should be that when we present 
our needs to God we have but to ask, 
and it shall be given; to seek, and we 
shall find; to knock, and it shall be 
opened! The same reasoning applies 
to the unrighteous judge, only still more 
forcibly, for he was harder to move than 
the neighbor. He did not wish to 
avenge the widow, but did, lest she 
should make life intolerable for him. 
On the other hand, God is sensitive to 
the wrongs of his elect, and his ears are 
ever open to their cries. If a friendless 
widow can succeed with a pitiless judge, 
with how much more assurance can 
those who are cruelly oppressed or are 
unjustly treated look to God for redress ? 
Thus this parable, like its mate, serves 
as a springboard from which one can 
leap to a higher faith. 

Let us not forget the humor with 
which Jesus sketches the Pharisee in 
the parable of The Pharisee and the 
Publican (Luke 18: 10-14). ‘‘The Phari- 
see stood’—apparently well forward, 
where he could be noted of men, after 
the Pharisee usage. ‘‘And prayed thus 
with himself’’—not to God, for he asked 
for nothing; his prayer was merely a 
self-congratulation. He did express his 
gratitude after this fashion: ‘God, I 
thank thee that I am not as the rest of 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican.” He divided the 
world into two classes—himself and the 
rest of mankind! In his own estimation 
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he was by eminence the saint. The pres- 
ence of this publican gave him a special 
satisfaction with himself. He called the 
attention of God to this tax-collector as 
a specimen of awful depravity which 
brought more clearly forward into light 
his own unexampled goodness. 

The publican absolutely reverses the 
picture, and here al! humor disappears. 
He stands “afar off’—where he will 
attract no notice. Overcome with a 
sense of his own unworthiness, he 
“would not so much as lift up his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote his breast, 
saying, God, be thou merciful to me a 
sinner.” The margin in the Revision has 
it “the sinner,” thus placing in contrast 
the proud, self-termed exceptional saint 
with the humble, self-accused exceeding 
sinner. And to the comfort and joy of 
allhumble souls Jesus said of this publi- 
can, “This man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other.” 

Space forbids the mention of other 
instances of Jesus’ wit and humor 
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though the list is not exhausted. It is 
marvelous how many consider the Bible 
as a dry-as-dust book, and yawn at the 
very idea of reading it! Of course they 
read it but casually, and do not at all 
comprehend it. The fact is that it is 
so varied in its contents that it has in 
it that which will fit in with every 
mood. It is not filled with tiresome 
platitudes concerning evil and good. 
It has in it tragedy and comedy, thril- 
ling heroism and pitiable weakness, war 
and peace, love and hate, friendship and 
enmity, logic and wit, the finest of 
prose and poetry, history and biography, 
prophecy and fulfilment, inspiring exam- 
ples of constancy to God and truth and 
repulsive instances of betrayal and 
treachery—in short it is thoroughly 
human, but shot through with divine 
inspiration, so that one sees everything 
with the significance it has in the eyes 
of God. Such a book dull! It can be 
dull only to those who are really unac- 
quainted with it. 


THE RESTORATION OF PALESTINE TO THE 
JEWS AND THE DOCTRINE OF PRO- 
PHETIC INSPIRATION 


HUGH BAKER, D.B. 
Berkeley, California 


It was reported that during his cam- 
paign in Palestine General Allenby had 
spent at least one whole night, along 
with another scholar, studying the Bible 
for the purpose of gaining greater light 
upon the Hebrew people. The result 
of that burning of the all-night oil was 
not stated. But a very important ques- 
tion is thereby suggested: Did they come 
to the conclusion that the Old Testament 
was to be taken literally in its many 
prophetic statements that Jerusalem was 
to become the center of political and 
military world-domination ? 

Among such passages may be men- 
tioned the following: Isa. 2: 2-4, Jeru- 
salem the center of world-worship of 
Jehovah, the source of “law and the 
word of Jehovah,” thus insuring, by a 
Hebrew imperialism, the beating of 
“swords into plowshares and spears into 
pruning hooks”; Isa., chap. 11, the 
reign of the ideal David, who shall stand 
“for an ensign of the peoples, unto whom 
shall the nations seek; and his resting 
place shall be glorious” (see 14:32; 
24:21-23; 42:1-9); Isa., chap. 40, the 
power of Jehovah, the only God, exerted 
in behalf of Zion, and his exaltation 
among the nations (chaps. 41, 43, 44, 45, 
60); Isa., chap. 49, Jehovah for Israel and 
Israel triumphant against odds. (The 
exiles shall return from distant lands. 
“The children of thy bereavement shall 


yet say in thine ears, The place is too 
strait for me; give place to me that I 
may dwell..... And kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers, and their queens 
thy nursing mothers; they shall bow 
down to thee with their faces to the earth 
and lick the dust of thy feet; and thou 
shalt know that I am Jehovah, and they 
that wait for me shall not be put to 
shame.”’) 

Numerous passages indicate Jehovah’s 
exaltation among the Gentiles, not only 
such as are found in the latter part of 
Isaiah, but some also in the Psalms 
(see Pss. 22:27, 28; 68:29, 31-35). Mal. 
1:11, 14 may be cited to the same effect. 
Some of these passages are highly ethical 
and spiritual in their import, such as 
Isa., chaps. 53 and 55; yet they indicate 
the exaltation and supremacy of Israel. 
Psalm 2 is characteristic of this suprem- 
acy, while Ps. 72 sings the praises of 
Jehovah’s king and the homage that 
shall be rendered him, for “his name 
shall endure forever, his name shall be 
continued as long as the sun, and men 
shall be blessed in him, all nations 
shall call him happy.” All this is based 
on the wonders wrought by Jehovah 
in Israel’s past history as traditional 
belief had brought it down from the 
birth of the Hebrew people. Isaiah, 
chap. 51, begins in that strain. Psalm 
78 weaves together Israel’s miracu- 
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lous history and her rebellion against 
Jehovah, and closes with the triumph of 
the sanctuary on Mount Zion and the 
Davidic reign. A late view, probably 
arising by comparison with the heathen 
worship of the heavens, reveals Jehovah’s 


. power by virtue of his creation of the 


heavenly worlds (see Isa. 40:26; 42:5; 
45:18). Out of this view of Jehovah’s 
exaltation and power grew the prophetic 
absolute confidence in the triumph of 
Israel as a nation. 

Now if such passages are to be inter- 
preted literally—as God’s irrevocable 
revelation of the future, coming to pass 
by virtue of divine inspiration, suspended 
in the execution until the present—then 
there is grave danger to the future peace 
of the world lurking behind our tradi- 
tional doctrine of the divine source of 
the Scriptures. For the will of God, if 
indeed he has promulgated one on such 
matters, in such a manner and to such 
an end, is final, and no manipulation 
of political events by men can ulti- 
mately stay his hand. Unfortunately 
this doctrine is held not alone by many 
present-day Christians but is also part 
of the religious beliefs of many Jews, 
through whom it has come down from 
ancient times and from whom it was 
inherited by the early Christian church. 

Are the Jews to return in large num- 
bers to Palestine? Such is the purpose 
of the Zionist movement. Are they to 
build a greater Jerusalem and finally 
control the world by force of arms, even 
through the beneficence of Jehovah’s 
law and the glory of his worship? Are 
there enough Jews in the world who 
seriously believe this and who may be 
relied upon to help carry it into execu- 
tion? Then, although this plan may 
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appear too far distant for the present 
generation to give it serious considera- 
tion, a Jewish outbreak at some future 
date is almost inevitable. 

Or, is there no danger whatsoever of 
a future Jewish uprising, with certain 
leaders in control at Jerusalem? Let 
us not be deceived, so long as the tradi- 
tional doctrine of final Jewish control 
of the world is held. So the rest of the 
world quite felt its safety as “one that 
nods and winks behind a slowly dying 
fire’’ of preparedness when the “hungry 
people” (for conquest) of Germany 
suddenly sprang upon them. And the 
Germans claimed to be the chosen people 
of Jehovah, bent upon world-dominion 
in the name of the Lord. 

Several views may be taken of the 
situation as indicated above. Among 
them are: 

1. That: prophecy indicates that the 
glory of the Hebrew reign and the world- 
supremacy of Jerusalem are yet in the 
future. Not only the orthodox Jews 
believe this, but many Christians take 
this view of the literal interpretation 
of prophecy. This view holds that Jews 
in large numbers are to return to Jeru- 
salem and that in some miraculous 
manner God is to assist them in the 
re-establishment of their nationality and 
in the conquest of the world. (Chris- 
tians who hold to the return of the Jews 
interpose the second coming of Christ 
and his rulership of the world.) If 
enough orthodox Jews could be held 
to this position, then there is another 
world-war coming. To such Jews the 
present seems to be “the set time” “to 
favor Zion” (Ps. 102:13), and they look 
for the renewal of the Jewish nation in 
Palestine at the hands of the Allies and 
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the United States. This position is 
based upon doctrines of biblical inspira- 
tion and revelation as now held by many 
Jews and Christians and still taught in 
some theological schools and preached 
from many pulpits. 

We may make indictments against 
this literal mode of interpretation as 
follows: First, those Christians who 
believe in the doctrine of literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures cannot adjust 
the New Testament to the Old on this 
point. Matthew, chaps. 24, 25, which 
are held by the literalists to be prophetic, 
do not contain any hint of the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem, but rather suggest its 
destruction, precedent to the Parousia 
(see 24:29-31; add to this 23:37, 38). 
The same is true of the parallel apoc- 
alypses of Mark, chap. 13, and of 
Luke, chap. 21. Paul believed not in 
an earthly restoration but in destruction, 
after matters had gone from bad to 
worse, aS an accompaniment of the 
second coming of Christ; there is not 
even any room in his epistles for a mil- 
lennium. In the Book of Revelation 
the destruction of the apocalyptic Baby- 
lon—whether Rome or Jerusalem—is 
preceded by the battle of Armageddon 
(16:16), which leads to the Christian 
millennium (chap. 20), after which, in 
a brief space of time, the devil and his 
cohorts are miraculously destroyed as 
they “‘compassed the camp of the saints 
about, and the beloved city,” all of 
which dissolves to give place to the new 
Jerusalem, which is an eternal city for 
the immortals and not a restored earthly 
Jerusalem, ruler of the world. There is 
here no prophecy that can at all be com- 
pared to the Old Testament prophetic 
ideal, earthly Jerusalem. The incon- 
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sistency is obvious and with literalistic 
basis could only be accounted for upon 
the ground that God had changed his 
mind, which, by the assumption of his 
nature and character, is an absurdity. 

Secondly, the Old Testament utter- 
ances on the supremacy of Jerusalem 
are accompanied by too much that is 
human to warrant accepting them as 
revelations from God in the literalistic 
sense. The reference could not be to 
the distant future, for the idolatrous 
systems of Israel’s neighbors furnish 
the background of many of them, and 
it cannot be a fair principle of interpreta- 
tion to extract these as local and 
temporal and leave the balance intact 
as predictive of other times and condi- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the Miraculous Prodigies 
enter too largely into the prophetic 
picture to warrant a literal interpreta- 
tion. God does not so intervene either 
in nature or human history. The con- 
cept was fine enough in its day; it was 
full of that spirit of hope by which the 
world was saved from the baleful in- 
fluence of its own pessimism. But a 
scientific age cannot believe in the will 
of God disturbing his orderly ways in 
life by a process which, of its own state- 
ment, is very mechanical. Like the 
doctrine of the second coming of Christ 
in visible form to rule the world, it in- 
volves too great, too sudden, and too 
mechanical a change in human nature. 

2. A second view may be taken that 
the doctrine of inspiration recognizes the 
limitations of the human agency, while 
yet holding to the divine revelation of 
the essential truth. 

This seeks to preserve the idea of 
revelation from God as authority for 
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what is outstanding in Judaism and 
Chirstianity. Certain facts and events 
must be held, it is assumed, as pre- 
determined by God as centers around 
which spiritual life may gather, and the 
Holy Spirit really moved the prophets 
in their look into the future. 

The objection to this view is largely 
involved in the foregoing. To this may 
be added the difficulties of separating 
the essential from the nonessential. 
One person might satisfy himself as 
to what was the work of the Spirit and 
what was the mere utterance of the 
prophet. Another person might not 
thus rightly divide the word of truth. 
Such differences of opinion exist between 
schools of interpretation at the present 
time. 

This view need not hold to thesuprem- 
acy of Jerusalem. The prophecies 
may be interpreted as fulfilled in the 
fact of Christian spirituality arising in 
Palestine and taking its spread from 
Jerusalem to “the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” 

3. The view may be held that the 
prophetic inspiration was human, though 
rising into the atmosphere of spiritual 
truth and there partaking partially of 
what is eternally true with God. The 
various activities of man’s psychical 
nature are sufficient to lead him to 
apprehension of God, beginning on a low 
plane, as history clearly declares, and 
rising to a comprehension of things 
divine by varying degrees until the best 
Christian concepts of today are held. 
This does not rule out the providence 
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of God, but it rightly calls attention to 
the human agency in the process of 
revelation. Prophetic activities are to 
be seen in such mystic experiences as 
recorded of Isaiah’s call’(chap. 6) and 
that of Ezekiel (chaps. 1 and 2). The 
process was one of objectifying what was 
subjective in prophetic experience, leav- 
ing the objective concept to be rectified 
by the fuller psychical development and 
critical processes of the modern scientific 
era. 

From this point of view the prophetic 
utterances concerning the glory and the 
supremacy of Jerusalem are to be taken 
as patriotic poems, noble in their con- 
cepts and racial feelings, but not bearing 
with them any eventual truth. Speak- 
ing at the Sinai temple, Chicago, Dr. 
Jastrow, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, declared, ‘‘The modern concept 
of Zionism is based largely on literal 
belief of biblical prophecies and upon 
sentiment. There is today no real 
Jewish nation, and we Jews may as well 
reconcile ourselves to that fact. The 
orthodox Jew still believes his people 
will inhabit Zion, prays for it and hopes 
for it—but it is sheer sentiment, devoid 
of practical application.” 

We cannot ask the Jew to cease to be 
patriotic, but we may insist upon his 
contribution to the common thought 
and welfare of humanity. And even 
more may we insist that the present 
return of a group of Jews to Jerusalem 
is utterly unrelated to any physical 
coming of Jesus to establish a world- 
empire with Jerusalem as its center. 
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Pragmatic Denial of the Finality of 
Desire in Conduct 
The International Journal of Ethics for 
July contains a reply by Boyd H. Bode to 
an article recently published in the Harvard 
Law Review on “Natural Law,” by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Homes. Justice Holmes 
states that the belief in natural law as an 
absolute standard for conduct has its origin 
in the fact that jurists act on individual 
preferences, without looking for a transcen- 
dental basis for these preferences, or, at 
most, deriving them from certain a priori 
rights and duties by an unconscious subter- 
fuge. From the proposition that men 
have certain impulses or desires which are 
not to be argued about, it follows that 
problems of conduct are limited to the 
selection of the means for the satisfaction 
of these desires. Philosophy, according to 
this view, instead of seeking to discover 
eternal truth, or to formulate a system of 
pre-existent rights and duties, should 
endeavor to deliver us from the bondage of 
such prepossessions and safeguard the right 
to follow our human impulses. 

Mr. Bode, who is a pragmatist of the 
Dewey school, undertakes to consider the 
claim of finality that Justice Holmes makes 
for our desires. Is it true that by abolish- 
ing the obsolete standard of “natural law” 
we have no other obligation left than that of 
securing the realization of our desires ? 

Desires themselves are by no means 
immutable or uniform. According to the 
Justice’s theory, while environment may 
modify desire, it is not the function of 
intelligence to change it or to determine 
what we should desire. But in fact envi- 
ronment plays no réle apart from intelli- 
gence. Environment is important only for 
the opportunity it provides “for the 
expression of impulse under the guidance of 
foresight.”” The goal of a chosen course of 


conduct will have a value which can be 
appreciated only by intelligence. The satis- 
factions incident to the quest of excitement 
in exploration and in burglary, for example, 
can be anticipated only by intelligence. 
Thus it is the function of intelligence “to 
create new values and ideals through anti- 
cipation of results.” As foresight has been 
the chief factor in the material conquests of 
modern man, this anticipating intelligence 
must also be given authority in the moral 
sphere. Otherwise we witness only a 
growth of knowledge which deepens the 
impression of moral defeat. The place of 
intelligence as a director of desire in the 
economic order is illustrated by the case of 
a business man who foresees ready gain to 
himself from one course of action, but whose 
intelligence requires to be stimulated to 
appreciation of the values of another course 
of action which tends toward the social 
well-being. The principle that our desires 
are final and must not be argued about is 
not so revolutionary as it appears. It is not 
revolutionary enough to satisfy Mr. Bode. 
It is merely a continuation of the old 
conception that right conduct means con- 
formity to a pre-existent standard. The 
attitude of Germany in the war was 
explained by publicists equally by reference 
to the Kantian conception of duty and to 
the evolutionary doctrine of survival. And 
Mr. Bode holds that the Peace Conference 
has tended to perpetuate human servitude 
because it has failed to allow intelligence to 
construct new ends, and has confined its 
effort to the realization of ends already 
fixed. 

The recognition that the moral quality 
of conduct depends not on its relation to 
an antecedent standard but on the will 
to make readjustments*on the basis of 
sympathetic insight will induce a new sense 
of responsibility for human destiny. Intel- 
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ligence will thus be employed to make 
possible a world of men devoted to ideal 
ends. 


Does Democracy Make Room for the 
Exceptional Man? 


Dare we suspect aught of imperfection 
in our modern notions of democracy? The 
question is raised by H. W. Sheldon in an 
article appearing in the Journal of Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods for 
July 3. To a multitude in the present age 
the term democracy has become a sacred 
name, a cherished emblem, the synonym 
of the highest ethical and social good. But 
is our thinking on the subject clear? 
Current definitions are ambiguous. The 
various ideals set forth in the term seem to 
have little in common save an opposition 
to aristocracy. 

The fundamental question is, Do the 
current interpretations of democracy pro- 
vide an ethical and social ideal such as 
does justice to the needs of humanity? 
The question is to be answered by a deter- 
mination of the actual ideals of men in 
science, in religion, in morals, in education, 
etc. When we turn to science we find that 
the notion of equality that appears in cer- 
tain modern ideas of democracy does not 
altogether fit. There is operative here not 
simply the motive of equality but also that 
of distinction or superiority. The “facts” 
of science do not lie on a dead level. The 
scientific worker has to choose the more 
interesting and promising facts and give 
them greater opportunity than the rest, 
developing their consequences to a greater 
extent and treating them as “privileged.” 
The same twofold motives appear in histor- 
ical Christianity. The churches teach the 
brotherhood of man, yet Catholicism, on 
the one hand, holds that certain men in 
the line of apostolic succession are special 
channels of divine grace, and modern 
Protestantism, on the other hand, teaches a 
distinction between God and man. Like- 
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wise social morality depends for its progress 
on a distinction between better and worse 
individuals. In practical life we fall back 
on the advice of experts, we humbly obey 
the physician, the chemist, or the criminol- 
ogist. 
In view of the fact of these two under 
lying and variant ideals lying in the field 
of man’s culture, what about modern 
democracy? The natural view histori- 
cally is that democracy lies in line with 
equality and, if not directly opposed to 
superiority, at least neglectful of it. But 
if this is so democracy is clearly one-sided 
and dangerous. Society cannot safely dis- 
pense with the strenuous toil of highly 
endowed individuals. But just here appear 
the defects of democracy, namely, (1) an 
over-socialization in which the individual, 
however exceptional he may be, is so lost 
in a whirl of co-operation and gregarious- 
ness that his uniqueness cannot function, 
and (2) a social cowardice that makes the 
individual shrink before the charge that he 
is unsocial or eccentric. These defects 
“can be overcome only by a gradual spiri- 
tual education which will restore our 
vanishing respect for the more valuable 
elements of society, independent leaders.” 


Premillennialism, Its Cause and Cure 


The revival in some quarters of 
premillennial expectations and prophecies 
during the war calls forth a study of “The 
Causes of Pre-millenarianism,”’ by Francis 
J. McConnell, in the Harvard Theological 
Review for April. Some reasons for the 
present revival of this tendency are first 
enumerated. These include the still-potent 
influence of Dwight L. Moody, the propa- 
ganda supported by the money of rich men, 
and the popular references of the war itself 
to passages in the Apocalypse. Bishop 
McConnell found in France in the winter 
of 1917-18 American soldiers who were 
grieved to discover from the Bible that the 
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war was to end in February, 1918, before 
they should be sent into the firing line. 

The causes of the premillennial view lie 
deeper, however, than these secondary 
influences; and while the scientific Bible 
student may repeatedly demolish all logical 
basis for these millenarian expectations, 
the expectations are not much affected 
thereby. 

The most obvious support of the doctrine 
lies in the literalistic interpretation of 
Scripture, and this method of interpretation 
survives popularly because the subject is 
avoided by preachers who themselves are 
totally emancipated from such conceptions. 
They are too busy with practical problems 
of church work to educate their people in 
a spiritual interpretation of the apocalyptic 
passages of Scripture. The eschatology of 
Jesus should be frankly studied by the 
minister in order that he may enforce the 
spiritual ideals toward which the apocalyp- 
tic teaching aims. The best balanced 
thought of today does not go all the way 
with Schweitzer and regard the teaching of 
Jesus as purely eschatological, but recog- 
nizess that it contains eschatological 
features of lasting value. 

It is not fair to declare that millenarian- 
ism is essentially pessimistic. Many of its 
adherents, while convinced that the world 
is getting worse, have something in them 
which induces them to join hands with 
those who are trying to make it better. 
But in their ultimate view they cannot be 
called pessimists. They are men of great 
expectations. They are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with conditions as they are. 
Their optimism consists in belief in a God 
mighty to deliver. The literalistic basis for 
this is utterly unfounded. But the premil- 
lenarians have the advantage over those 
who limit God in his operations to a contin- 
uation of the present order of things. A 
revival of the doctrine of transcendence, in 
the sense of existence beyond the limitations 
of the forces that we observe, would be of 
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advantage in meeting the millenarian 
tendency. 

The premillennial conception is pessi- 
mistic, however, regarding the power of man 
to achieve social results, and it looks to the 
miraculous power of the returning Christ. 
Here again the movement is not adequately 
answered by the church. We are reaching 
out after democracy as a last resort, after 
the failure of everything else. But what if 
the new democracy fails? The radical 
socialists have no faith in it but want an 
overturning of society. Their enthusiasm 
for sudden measures is similar to that of 
the premillenarians. Both equally despair 
of evolutionary processes. 

Our answer to both should be a devotion 
to the work of social reconstruction. Mere 
relief measures will not answer. The 
social order is in need of a conversion. 
The gospel must be so preached as to 
produce the atmosphere of social trans- 
formation. The situation will not be met 
by assuring people that the world is growing 
better by gradual processes. In Britain 
the Labor party has given ear to the 
leaders of the churches, who are coura- 
geously facing the industrial evils in all 
their ugliness and leading the way to sound 
reform. But the smug complacency that 
often passes for Christian optimism pro- 
duces a reaction in favor of apocalyptic 
pessimism. 

Again the apocalyptist has always made 
much of the idea of God as judge of the 
world. Hitherto the pulpit has neglected 
to impart a clear doctrine of God as making 
moral demands on the nations. This 
teaching should now be given, enforced by 
the lessons of the war, without resort to 
biblical literalism, and without being 
confined to the return of the Jews to 
Palestine! : 

Another attraction of the apocalyptic 
preacher is his appeal to the craving for 
the dramatic. So the true teacher should 
pay more heed to the significance of crises. 
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To his message there should also be given 
the interest that lies in the expectation that 
something will happen soon; for history 
moves by slow processes and swift culmi- 
nations. 

To this is to be added the view of Jesus 
not only as teacher but as ruler, a 
conception not dependent upon literalism. 

Bishop McConnell is convinced that the 
absurdities of premillennialism cannot be 
met by ridicule. While the literal apoca- 
lyptic is out-dated, the conception of 
God in history which it tried to express is 
not to be abandoned. 


Mr. J. H. Shakespeare on the Outlook 
for Church Unity in England 


Mr. J. H. Shakespeare, secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
whose recent book The Churches at the 
Crossroads was the occasion of a lively 
controversy already noted in this column, 
discusses “Church Unity, Its Position and 
Outlook in England,” in the Constructive 
Quarterly for June. He distinguishes 
between the movement for church unity 
among the Nonconformist denominations, 
and the more ambitious effort toward 
unity between these and the Established 
church. 

The former tendency has been advanced 
by the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches, which has been in existence 
for thirty years. So close has the co- 
operation between denominations become 
that congregations everywhere exhibit a 
mixed character. But the National Council 
has only partially succeeded in its object, 
and its force is now spent. Its success was 
limited by the fact that it was not repre- 
sentative of the denominations, and its 
program has been opposed by the official 
policy of certain churches, especially 
Wesleyan Methodists and Presbyterians. 
While it may still be of service in political 
and social affairs, it cannot achieve the 
unity of the free churches. 
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But steps have been taken to prepare 
for this achievement in another way. 
Three conferences have been held, at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London respect- 
ively, participated in by the accredited 
representatives of the Nonconformist 
bodies. The first of these conferences 
appointed committees on Faith, Constitu- 
tion, Evangelization, and the Ministry. 
The fourfold report of these committees has 
been put forward as the basis of a federation 
of the evangelical churches. Three denom- 
inations, the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and United Methodists, have adopted 
this basis. Three others, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Primitive 
Methodists, are still considering the ques- 
tion in their subordinate courts. Every 
Presbyterian synod but one in the country 
has pronounced favorably. Mr. Shake- 
speare is confident that the federation will 
be achieved this year. . 

The organization contemplated is not 
what is known as organic union, but a 
federation. Some would have preferred a 
complete union, but the denominations as 
a whole were found to be tenacious of 
their autonomy. The federation program 
is not fully described, but one gathers that 
it gives to the representative body consid- 
erable powers. While these powers are 
largely advisory and remain to be inter- 
preted by practice, they include such ques- 
tions as worship, ministry, the distribution 
of forces, and evangelization. 

While this movement is making definite 
progress, earnest attention is being given 
to the question of reunion with the Church 
of England. As a result of plans initiated 
by the Episcopal Church of America, a 
joint committee of Anglican and free 
church representatives was convened, which 
included some of the most distinguished 
biships and Nonconformist leaders. This 
committee had no difficulty in arriving at 
an agreement on Christian doctrine. The 
trouble came when the question of church 
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order had to be faced. Mr. Shakespeare, 
himself a member of the committee, tells 
of the hesitancy with which this difficult 
problem was taken up. “Often we went 
up to our difficulty, looked at it, and passed 
sorrowfully away. We walked all around 
it. We began miles away from it; we 
manifested courtesies; we glanced at 
temperance; but we knew that we were not 
one bit nearer a solution.” 

Finally in a meeting at Farnham 
Castle the question was worked out by the 
committee, and the Second Interim Report, 
then prepared, constitutes an extraordinary 
document. The provisions agreed to repre- 
sent concessions on both sides. The epis- 
copate is to be recognized and maintained, 
but with no demand for the acceptance of 
any theory of its character. And it is to 
“re-assume a constitutional form.” The 
Report explicitly states that in accepting 
episcopacy no denomination is required to 
disown its past. 

At two later conferences held at Oxford, 
at which larger numbers were present, the 
opinion was expressed that the Second 
Interim Report required more by way of 
concession from the Nonconformists than 
from the churchmen, and certain modifica- 
tions of the scheme were recommended, 
which are not yet made public. 

Mr. Shakespeare recognizes the force of 
the opposition to this movement and is 
not overconfident of its complete success. 
But the decline of old controversies, the 
breaking down of church barriers, the 
interchange of pulpits between Anglican 
and Nonconformist ministers, which is 
“becoming so frequent that there must be 
an episcopal pronouncement before long,”’ 
are significant facts of the time. 


Vigorous Policy of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in America 
The Roman Catholic church in America 
is being stirred to new vigor equally with 
the Protestant churches. Its utterance 
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through the Committee of the National 
Catholic War Council on the subject of 
social reconstruction, to which attention 
has been widely directed, represents only 
one of many indications of a wide-awake 
policy. In February last occurred the first 
formal meeting of American Catholic 
bishops held for thirty-five years. The 
conference was addressed by a special 
delegate from the Pope, Archbishop Cer- 
retti, who declared that ‘‘Rome now looks 
to America to be the leader of all things 
Catholic, and to set an example to the 
other nations.” The business of the gather- 
ing is reported in the Catholic World for 
July by John A. Ryan. It was unanimously 
decided by the bishops to meet annually 
hereafter, a decision which has since been 
sanctioned in a letter from the Pope. 
Dr. Ryan explains the advantages of the 
move by the fact that different dioceses 
have to deal with common problems, and 
these can best be met by a national organi- 
zation. Errors in religion, evil practices, 
and anti-Catholic movements can be com- 
bated only through united action. 

A standing Committee on Catholic 
Affairs and Interests has been appointed 
by Cardinal Gibbons. Among items of 
business which are already before the 
committee are Catholic action on federal 
education measures, and the relations of 
the new Code of Canon Law to conditions 
in the United States. 

The hopes of Catholics with regard to 
the new plan are extremely high. Cardinal 


Gibbons has said that it opens “‘a new era 


for the Church in America.” Dr. Ryan 
distinguishes between the functions of the 
new assembly of bishops and those of the 
Pope: “The question is not one of general 
Catholic teaching, nor of organized diocesan 
activity. These we have respectively from 
the Pope and the Bishops. It is a question 
of the uniform and authoritative application 
of doctrines to particular conditions, and of 
united and nation-wide policies and action.” 
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The question naturally presents itself, 
however, whether the strong organization of 
the Catholic Hierarchy of America will not 
tend to the autonomy and independence of 
American Catholicism and the weakening 
of the papal control. That is not the end 
at present contemplated. But is there not 
a fundamental difference between American 
and Roman Catholicism? We note what 
seems a marked difference of tone and 
outlook in two letters appended to Dr. 
Ryan’s article: one from Benedict XV to 
the American episcopate, and the other 
from Cardinal Gibbons to the General 
Committee of Bishops. The Pope’s letter 
encourages indeed ‘‘economico-social activ- 
ity,” citing Leo XIII’s famous Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum. But it lays equal empha- 
sis cn a more mediaeval note. His Holiness 
greatly rejoices to hear of the proposed 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, to be built on the grounds of the 
Catholic University at Washington. After 
devoutly urging the faithful to contribute to 
this “great work of religion,” the Pontiff 
promises to send to Washington an “image 
of the Immaculate Conception.”” Human 
society, he asserts, “stands in most urgent 
need of the aid of Mary Immaculate.” 
Cardinal Gibbons we know has a prominent 
part in the movement for the erection of 
this shrine. But there is none of this 
superstitious mediaevalism in the ambitious 
program proposed in his letter. It presents 
in a business-like American way the plans 
and propaganda of a working church. 
Of great interest are the paragraphs on 
social and charitable work, Catholic educa- 
tion, and Catholic literature. The power of 
the secular press is to be used “to obtain a 
sympathetic hearing from our separated 
brethren.” And the Catholic press is to 
rival in interest the matter contained in the 
newspapers. Whatever may be said of the 
religion which this program is designed to 
promote, it is perfectly clear that the plan 
will not fail for lack of adaptability to the 
modern world. 
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Church and State in England 

A critique of the “Enabling Bill” which 
has been introduced into the House of 
Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
appears in the Contemporary Review for 
July. The article, which is entitled “The 
Nation and the Church,” is from the pen 
of W. D. Morrison, a sympathizer with the 
movement for church union and an opponent 
of High Church exclusiveness. 

By the terms of the bill Parliament is to 
give statutory powers to a national assembly 
of members of the Church of England, to 
frame legislation which, after lying on the 
table of both Houses for forty days, will 
become law. Even the amendment or 
repeal of existing legislation may be effected 
in this way. 

The bill has been framed entirely by a 
committee appointed by the archbishops 
and does not arise from Parliament or 
from popular demand. It is really designed 
to release the church from state influence 
and to exclude the state from ecclesiastical 
affairs. The church assembly is to initiate 
and control all ecclesiastical legislation. 
This is a departure from the time-honored 
English principle that the nation and the 
church are coterminous. Dr. Morrison 
claims that the church assembly which is 
to take over these wide powers is not 
truly representative of the Church of 
England. It will be composed of the 
Bench of Bishops, the clergy of both Houses 
of Convocation, and a number of laymen. 
Parliament is free to veto the legislation 
offered, but apparently not to debate it. 

Dr. Morrison anticipates trouble in the 
operation of the assembly. It may, with 
such authority, lay down stringent condi- 
tions for church membership, thus excluding 
large numbers. It may demand tests of 
orthodoxy for the ministry that will exclude 
the ablest professors. It might present 
legislation designed to encroach on the 
rights of Nonconformist churches. The 
sponsors of the measure are conspicuously 
opposed to the tendency to fraternize with 
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Nonconformists. The argument has been 
advanced that the change is justified 
because it will bestow larger powers on the 
laity in ecclesiastical matters. But this, 
it is claimed, is an illusion. The bishops 
are really to control the procedure of the 
assembly, and laymen will be less fully rep- 
resented than under the present system. 

Further, the bill will destroy the parish 
as a factor in English life. Till now there 
has existed a conception of the parish as 
comprising all the inhabitants, of whatever 
religious affiliations. But the new measure 
will make it necessary, in order to qualify 
as an elector to the assembly, to produce 
a certificate of baptism and membership 
in the Church of England. This will in 
many cases exclude half the parishioners, 
and by it the church will silently declare 
itself to be a sect. Such a situation, Dr. 
Morrison believes, the nation itself will not 
long tolerate. 

The British Weekly for June 26, with 
characteristic belligerency, analyzes the 
Enabling Bill. Here it is editorially pointed 
out, among other criticisms, that the lay 
members of the National Church Assembly 
will be clumsily and indirectly elected. 
The adoption of the bill, says this journal, 
“would reduce the present control of the 
Christian laity to a shadowy fiction.” And 
the aim of the bishops is consistent with 
recent tendencies in the Anglican church, 
the outstanding feature of which has been 
“a steady approximation, both in theory 
and worship, toward the Church of 
Rome.” 


Are Ecclesiastical Differences Too 
Deep-Seated to Be Removed?: 


Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie contrib- 
utes to the Hibbert Journal for April an 
article on “The Scandal of Non-Essentials.” 
The alleged causes of disputes in history 
are not usually the actual causes. The 
latter consist of differences of feeling and 
outlook which do not bear definition. The 
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former are but badges of this deeper parti- 
sanship, like the red and white roses in an 
English civil war. It is therefore well, in 
present disputes, to penetrate below the 
labels of partisanship and see whether there 
really exists a deeper cause. The ‘Arian 
controversy, apparently over the Father’s 
precedence of the Son, was really based 
upon the opposition of factions animated 
by a variety of ill-defined motives. Simi- 
larly the Easter and Tonsure questions 
which were debated between the Celtic 
and Saxon churches were but occasions for 
the expression of a deep antagonism due to 
centuries of racial conflict. The Filioque 
controversy was really due to the jealousy 
of rival patriarchs. 

In our day the conflict over ordination 
and episcopal succession is but the symbol 
of inherited differences difficult to define 
and difficult to overcome. The real dif- 
ference lies in the unconscious rather than 
in the conscious mind. One party is 
devoted to a liturgical service with its 
appeal to religious intuitions, in which a 
word or two is sufficient to start the devo- 
tional thought of the liturgical passage. 
But this has its dismal failures in formality. 
The other type, reacting from this deaden- 
ing formalism, appeals to the conscious 
intellect. 

These two avenues to the unseen belong 
to two different ancestries. “The dead- 
walls from which the ball of conversation 
will not rebound are in entirely diverse 
parts of the mind when talking to a Non- 
conformist, an Evangelical, a Ritualist, or 
a Romanist, not to mention an Agnostic.” 
Professor Petrie, however, does not totally 
despair of unity. True he would abandon 
the discussion about ordination. Why 
settle such details when the types remain so 
different? Why seek for unity in forms 
instead of in the spirit? At any rate, 
only the simplest formal expression of 
unity can be tolerated. Why worry about 
creeds, which are neither praise nor prayer ? 
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The solution offered is almost ludicrously 
simple. The great hymn of praise which 
descends from the early church, the Te 
Deum, contains a less dogmatic expression 
of belief than that of the creeds. Let the 
Anglican church recognize, as being cor- 
porately in communion with it, any body 
of Christians which makes use of the 
Te Deum in its public services, and so 
institute a united “Church of Praise.” 


Problems of the New Palestine 


A description of the difficulties confront- 
ing the framers of the new régime in Pales- 
tine is given by Albert M. Hyamson under 
the foregoing title in the Quarterly Review 
for April. Mr. Hyamson calls attention to 
the lack of homogeneity of the present 
population of Palestine as an obstacle in 
the way of erecting a new government. 
Besides the three main classes into which 
the population is now divided the attempt 
is being made by ‘le allied powers to give 
the Jew a nationai home in the land. 

The nation that is given suzerainty of 
Palestine will have to take an attitude of 
neutrality between the rival faiths and 
between Latin and Greek Christianity. 
There will have to be a large measure of 
local self-goverment under a central govern- 
ment, and the local communities will be 
either Jewish or Arab national units. The 
system here forecasted was really inaugu- 
rated under the Turkish government before 
the war. 

The delicate question of the relation of 
Moslem, Arab, and Jew is not regarded as 
hopeless of solution. Mr. Hyamson esti- 
mates that the country will bear an increase 
of four millions in population. At present 
the Arab population is only six hundred 
thousand, and the erection of a new Arab 
kingdom to the south will induce many of 
these to emigrate from Palestine. There 
will be no question of a forced ejection of 
the Arab inhabitants, whose civil and 
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religious rights the Powers are pledged to 
defend. 

More serious is the problem of disposing 
of the Holy Places of Islam, and especially 
of the mosque which stands on the site of 
the ancient Temple of Jerusalem. Arabs 
are extremely apprehensive of some viola- 
tion of their rights in this respect. Such 
violation would, however, be provided 
against by provision of the new government. 
The Jews, in fact, have no designs on the 
site of the Temple. The restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine is not a religious restora- 
tion. Even the orthodox Jew, who looks 
forward to the miraculous re-establishment 
of a theocracy, does not regard the present 
movement in that light. 

Indeed if any trouble over claims to 
holy places arises in Palestine it is more 
likely to arise between rival Christian com- 
munities than between Moslems and Jews. 
Decision between the various claimants for 
the Christian holy places will have to be 
made by the central government. 

The city of Jerusalem, with its shrines 
sacred to all three religions, presents, of 
course, peculiar problems. But its most 
pressing problem is that of sanitation, and 
the writer advocates the drastic method of 
removing the slum population to suburban 
parts, and the demolition of their wretched 
dwelling-places. This would leave space 
for archaeological labors, and for park and 
garden areas. The holy places would be 
guarded from the archaeologist as well as 
from the sectarian, while the nests of 
poverty and disease would be removed. 
The agricultural resources of Palestine are 
sufficient, with modern methods of develop- 
ment, to support a larger population than 
will probably be reached for many years. 


Racial Tolerance in the New Nations 
of Europe 

The New Republic, which has been 

uncompromisingly opposed to the princi- 

ples which it discerned in the Peace Treaty, 
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and to the whole recent policy of the 
President, has at last found something to 
applaud in the settlement arrived at in 
Europe. This is the provision made, in 
the case of Poland, for the security of racial 
minorities under the new government. The 
subject is discussed in an editorial in the 
July 16 issue of this weekly, entitled 
“Protection of National Minorities.” The 
treaty between the Allies and Poland expli- 
citly guards the equality of racial units in 
Poland and permits free use of all languages, 
even providing for teaching in other lan- 
guages than Polish where the population is 
non-Polish. Offenses against this provision 
are subject to punishment by the action of 
the executive of the League of Nations. 
The distinction is pointed out between this 
large tolerance of native-born peoples not 
of the majority race in Poland and the 
arrogant demands made by certain immi- 
grant aliens in America for similar language 
privileges, and the hope is expressed that 
the principles adopted in Poland will be 
followed in the Balkans. Such a course 
would allay the fears of minorities with 
regard to forcible nationalization and 
should constitute a long step toward 
permanent peace. 


Present-Day Effects of Serfdom 
in Russia 


It is said that when Diderot remarked 
to Catherine IV on the dirtiness of some of 
the serfs whom he had seen, the Empress 
replied, ‘Why should they care for a body 
which is not their own?” It is out of 
conditions of life which made such a remark 
possible that there have emerged influences 
that have had a marked effect on modern 
Russia. This theme of the “Heritage of 
Serfidom” is developed by A. Francis 
Stewart in an article in a recent number of 
the Asiatic Review. Present disorganiza- 
tion in the social and political life of Russia 
is to be interpreted not merely from the 
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standpoint of the effect of the imperial 
absolutism that prevailed down to 1906; 
the social mind created by centuries of 
serfdom must be taken into serious account. 
The practices and traditions that developed 
under a system which, as in 1861, included 
47,100,000 serfs, cannot be shaken off in a 
single night. Prior to the outbreak of the 
Great War one saw abundant evidence of 
the old serfdom in Russia. It was seen 
in the hordes of male servants which one 
found in nearly all establishments, in the 
cheapness of human life and labor, in the 
tendency to regard all employees as “a 
part of the family,” but most of all its 
traces appeared in the feelings of social 
insecurity and uncertainty of class that 
marked great masses of the population. 
Now with the Great War over and Russia 
seeking to gain some sort of social equilib- 
rium to replace her existing chaos the same 
heritage of serfdom appears in “‘a-strange 
fatalism, a social unrest, a feeling of poten- 
tial equality, and a sad apathy, which all 
date from the time when half the population 
was not master of its own fate and had no 
control of its own well-being.” 


The Lawrence Strike 


Dean Charles R. Brown, of the Yale 
School of Religion, went to Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, at the request of the 
Congregational Conference toinvestigate the 
circumstances of the strike among the textile 
workers. His report is published in the 
Congregationalist. He interviewed the mill 
owners, the city officials, and the workers 
and officials of the strike movement. He 
confesses that he was prejudiced in favor 
of the mill-owners when he went to 
Lawrence, but his prejudice vanished in the 
face of the facts. The report shows that 
the workers made a mistake by coupling 
the demand for an eight-hour day with the 
claim for higher wages, since this confused 
the issue and alienated public sympathy. 
The wages paid are entirely inadequate. 
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While mill-owners claimed that wages had 
been raised 87 per cent, in some cases 
living expenses had increased 123 per cent. 
There was “‘a lack of effort on the part of 
the mill managers to make an equitable 
distribution of the joint proceeds of 
capital and management and labor.” The 
salary of a manager who refused to pay the 
workers a living wage and yet himself 
received a salary of $100,000 was justified 
by another manager by the words, “Every 
man has a right to all he can get.” The 
owners took the attitude that the running 
of their mills and the treatment of their 
employees were their own private affair, 
with which the public had no concern. 
They were opposed to collective bargaining 
and refused to allow the organization of 
their employees into unions. The employ- 
ers seemed to feel that the public had no 
right to interfere and were contemptuous 
of criticism. Dean Brown feels that it is 
this arrogant attitude that is responsible 
for the spread of lawlessness among un- 
trained and ill-treated laborers. 

Two ministers were clubbed on the 
street by the Lawrence police while apart 
from the crowd and charged with “inciting 
riot.” They were immediately dismissed 
because there was no cause or evidence on 
which to hold them, but the police were 
not reprimanded. Such examples of the 
action of the forces in charge of the public 
authority would quickly break down all 
respect for the law. 

Dean Brown found the mill-owners 
bitter because the government had taxed 
excess profits and because of the “insanely 
generous attitude of Wilson toward the 
labor unions.” 

The industrial situation throughout the 
whole world is grave today. The widespread 
spirit of unrest may easily be fanned into a 
flame of lawlessness and violence. The men 
who are denouncing their own national govern- 
ment and utilizing the local police for gaining 
(sometimes in brutal and lawless fashion) 
their own ends, are adding immeasurably to 
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the strength of those forces which menace the 
peace and good order of the world. 


Yet there are employers in America who 
are applying the principle of mutuality and 
the attitude of fairness and reason in their 
relationships with their employees and are 
in that way building solid bases for the 
economic democracy of the future. The 
part of the church in this struggle of the’ 
principles of equity against the spirit of 
selfishness is one for the serious thought of 
every responsible man. The church at 
least recognizes that industry does not exist 
for the enrichment of the few but for the 
welfare of all. The war in Europe is over, 
and yet here in America there is now being 
fought out by the friends and foes of the 
Kingdom of God another war no less 
significant. “It is the struggle of the 
exploited against the exploiters, big and 
little, respectable and rascally, personal 
and corporate. And the outcome of that 
struggle will depend finally upon the 
quality of our public sentiment and upon 
the vigor of those spiritual forces which 
the churches represent.” 


The Function of Music in Human 
Society 


The bequest by a New York millionaire, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, of most of his 
millions to endow musical education, sug- 
gests to the Outlook of July 16 some obser- 
vations on the place and value of music in 
society. Americans have discovered that 
music is more than a means of entertain- 
ment. It has proved of the utmost value 
to the soldier, and in that connection has 
been regarded not as an entertainment but 
as a utility. But some there are who find 
in music something more than this. They 
discern that it is an art, and as such has a 
function of the highest importance. This 
function has been compared to that of 
science, philosophy, and religion. Like the 
expert in these fields, the musical artist has 
to face a world of disorder. The materials 
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he works with are the confused and innu- 
merable sounds of earth. But he treats his 
materials differently from the way of the 
scientist, who by experiment works out the 
laws which lie beneath the apparent chaos 
of nature, from that of the philosopher, 
who erects a system of orderly thought, 
and from that of the religionist, who reaches 
to a cosmos out of chaos by a leap of faith. 
The musician builds his own cosmos out of 
the materials he selects from the chaos of 
earth’s noises. 

The Outlook welcomes the recognition 
that music is not to be thought of, any 
more than science or religion, as self- 
supporting. The time has come when art 
cannot be made a mere matter of commerce. 
It must be supported from the reservoirs 
of accumulated wealth. And in musical 
education attention should be given to 
the music of the people, and not mainly to 
the opera, “which is hardly so much an art 
as it is a social occasion.” 

Ministers’ Appeal for Fair Treatment 
of Suspected ‘‘Reds’”’ 

A group of prominent eastern ministers, 
chiefly of the city of New York, have 
issued an “Appeal to the Public” urging 
greater deliberation and fairness in dealing 
with suspected anarchists. They protest 
against the indiscriminate use of violence, 
in which the innocent may suffer with the 
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guilty. We quote from the World Tomor- 
row the principal measures urged: 


1. That all men and women of good-will 
set themselves to influence public opinion 
through every available medium against law- 
less measures by whomever they may be 
employed. 

2. That they resolve to see that fair hearings 
and just trials are given to men, irrespective of 
their political or economic opinions, so that it 
may be said that in America no man’s case, be 
he an I.W.W., or a Bolshevist, or the most 
Teactionary conservative, is prejudged by an 
appeal to popular feeling; and in particular 
that they set themselves against the counsels 
of hate, whose effect upon the rising generation 
can only be to pile up future disaster for man- 
kind 


3. Since in the judgment of the Attorney 
General of the United States, existing laws 
against criminal terrorism are adequate, and 
since free discussion is essential for the exposure 
of economic and political errors, that the 
attempt be abandoned to coerce minority 
opinion so long as it does not promote disorder, 
or to defeat social change by repressive legis- 
lation. 

As ministers of the Christian church and as 
citizens of this liberty-honoring Republic we 
plead for faith in reason, good-will, and fair- 
ness, to oppose the forces of bitterness and 
violence in our national life. 


The eight signatures appended include 
those of Charles R. Brown, Harry E. 
Fosdick, and William P. Merrill. 
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MISSIONS 


Christianizing a World 


The Chinese Recorder for June reprints 
an address by Professor Fleming on the 
foregoing theme. We are witnessing the 
birth of a new era with a new inter-racial 
consciousness in which humanity may be 
able to find a common objective of endeavor 
and a common ideal. There are clear 
reasons for confidence that man may in 
this age rise to the common objective of 
Christianizing the world. 

1. Modern consciousness is aware of the 
solidarity of the human family. The war 
has shown the grandeur and the seriousness 
of international privilege and responsibil- 
ity. Whether we like it or not, any great 
cause must reckon with the whole world. 

2. There has arisen a new conception of 
human need. The Gospel is not for the 
other world alone, but for the social, 
national problems of this world—for the 
whole world and for the whole of life. 
Man is a psycho-physical organism who 
grows in a social complex. His needs are 
hygienic, economic, educational, social, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious. To secure 
health for the world, to abolish poverty, 
to open the minds of men to the apprecia- 
tion of life, to solve social evils, to develop 
the love of beauty, to train the mind and 
will to understand and do the right, to 
give knowledge of God and of Christ— 
these are the tasks of the Christian workers 
who would meet the world-need. 

3. Comparative religion, ethnology, and 
anthropology have shown a scientific basis 
for “‘a fundamental respect for the capa- 
cities and attainments of other peoples.” 
We must no longer speak of the “lack” of 
other races but of their “‘capacities.” We 
feel an enlarged confidence that each people 
can make to the world a unique contri- 


bution without which man would be poorer. 
When the meaning of Christianity shall 
have been woven into the heart of the 
other nations of the world we may confi- 
dently expect a splendid contribution from 
them to the new unified world. 

4. We have during the last few years 
learned a new confidence in the resources 
of mankind. The war showed the possi- 
bility of mobilizing into one co-operative 
movement in an unselfish cause two-thirds 
of the resources of the world under a unified 
control. This is an inspiration to the 
church, suggesting the possibility of an 
international organization of unrivaled 
potentiality. 

5. We have an ever-deepening evalua- 
tion of the person of Chirst. 

6. Man has a new stimulus from the 
modern interpretation of the meaning of 
life on this planet. Here man is to work 
out the great cosmic democracy of life 
which shall include God in its social rela- 
tions. Surely under the pressure of all 
this new inspiration the time has come to 
inaugurate a fourth great missionary era 
for the Christianization of the world. 

It is, however, a practical task and will 
not be accomplished without a program for 
the education of the home church to the 
seriousness of the task and a more thorough 
educational preparation of the men who go 
as the ambassadors of the church to the 
foreign field. 


Religious Living 


An article by Y. K. Woo in the Chinese 
Recorder for June, contributed to a sym- 
posium on “The Essentials of Daily 
Religious Living,”’ shows a fine appreciation 
of modern religion. He argues that religion 
is not a thing separated from life. Anyone 
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whose life and conduct are not in strict 
harmony with the religion he believes, falls 
short of the religious standard. His sug- 
gestions for achieving daily religious living 
are: (1) To have a keen God-consciousness. 
This is the one effective means to check 
the influence of materialism and worldliness 
over the life. (2) To create a habit of 
asking what Jesus would do in any par- 
ticular situation. (3) The securing of good 
and inspiring literature in order to find 
high ideals and stimulate to spiritual 
growth. (4) To seek the company of 
godly persons. The Chinese proverb says, 
“To get near the red, reddens: to get 
near the black, blackens.” Our lives may 
be unconsciously elevated by association 
with religious people. (5) The determina- 
tion to do a daily “good turn.” If our 
relations with our fellows show them that 
we are thinking of their comfort and 
happiness rather than our own, it will not 
be necessary to make any show of religion. 
“And this is religious living indeed.” 

The refreshing thing about this state- 
ment of the Chinese scholar and the thing 
which makes it distinct from the other 
contributions is that he does not use the 
old terminology—faith, sacrament, prayer, 
church—but is free to say in simple lan- 
guage what are the natural religious 
elements in daily life. 

Polemics as a Means of Converting 
Islam 

A strange method of appeal to the people 
of the Koran is reported by Mr. E. M. 
Wherry in the July number of the Moslem 
World. A converted Muslim has written a 
tract proving from the Koran itself that 
Jesus is superior to Mohammed. The 
proof consists of fourteen points: (1) The 
birth of Jesus is surrounded by miracles, 
while no mention of the supernatural is 
connected with the birth of Mohammed. 
(2) The mother of Jesus is spoken of with 
honor, while no mention is made of the 
mother of Mohammed. (3) After Jesus is 
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born, miracles are recorded by means of 
which his mother was sustained—trees 
springing up to give her fruit and springs 
appearing to refresh her. Mohammed’s 
birth has no such miracles. (4) Jesus in 
infancy proclaimed his divine mission, 
while Mohammed received his call only 
when getting old. (5) When Jesus was in 
danger angels caught him up out of danger, 
while Mohammed was left to hide in a 
cave unprotected. (6) Jesus was carried 
to heaven in the body, while Mohammed 
was left to lie in the earth during the 
long centuries. (7) Jesus raised the dead 
according to the Koran, but Mohammed 
had no such power. (8) Christ created 
birds, but there is no mention of creation 
by Mohammed. (9) Christ did miracles of 
healing and thus displayed his superiority 
to Mohammed, who did no such miracles. 
(10) Christ was omniscient. Mohammed has 
no superior knowledge of events. (11) 
Mohammed was a sinner and was called to 
repent. Jesus was sinless. (12) Christ is 
alive. Mohammed is dead. (13) The 
Koran says that in the last terrible days of 
the world Christ shall return and restore 
the true faith and all men will believe on 
him. Why was not Mohammed chosen for 
this task? (14) Mohammed was only an 
apostle and a sinful man. Christ was 
absolutely sinless and a divine power. 

As might be expected, the leaders of 
Islam are able, out of the Koran and the 
Christian scripture, to point out many 
weaknesses and flaws in this method of 
achieving pre-eminence for Jesus, and Mr. 
Wherry’s attempt to reconstruct the origi- 
nal argument gives the impression that on 
the basis of miracle and supernaturalism 
and scripture proof-text there is very small 
likelihood of making a conquest for Chris- 
tianity among the devotees of Islam. To 
prove from the Koran that Jesus is some- 
thing different from the Jesus of modern 
Christendom seems to be a questionable 
method of making modern Christians. 
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Christian Education in Southern India 


After an experience of five years in the 
Telegu country, Mr. Harold Austin writes 
in the July number of East and West con- 
cerning the place of Christian education in 
the South of India. Three great factors in 
Indian life have to be taken into account 
by any program for helping modern India: 
(1) That India is advancing rapidly toward 
democracy and self-government. Not only 
are the people aspiring for it but the British 
government is ready to grant it by progres- 
sive stages. (2) That the government grant 
to an educational institution implies that no 
compulsory religious teaching shall be given. 
Hence any mission school supported by 
government funds must release non- 
Christian students from the religious 
instruction. (3) That the efforts of missions 
to educate the people up to at least a 
nominally literate standard in the village 
schools have been largely a failure. 

The Christian community now consists 
of four million and is increasing rapidly. 
The task of the Christian church in India 
is to make certain that the Hindu Chris- 
tians, when given the franchise, shall be 
able to exercise their influence on the 
popular government which is coming. 
At present 83 per cent of the Christian 
community of India is illiterate. Such a 
group cannot use the franchise properly 
but must ever be at the mercy of those 
who can read and write. The effort of the 
church must be applied to this problem of 
preparing the Christian people of India for 
their work as citizens. 

The new conscience-clause in the schools 
of India makes it necessary for the church 
to choose between religious instruction for 
the Christian students of India or merely 
secular schools which shall attract non- 
Christian students and influence them 
merely by the atmosphere of the school. 
Mr. Austin argues for concentration of 
effort upon the Christian students. He 
pleads for a larger expenditure on education 


so that there may be (1) an adequate 
supply of village teachers, (2) a larger 
number of boys educated to form a growing 
Christian community in all the walks of life 
which a higher education would open up 
for them. With the Christian community 
hopelessly illiterate, it is not possible to 
permeate the masses with Christian ideals 
and principles. 

An examination of the village schools 
shows that only the non-Christian students 
get beyond the third grade—the Christian 
children drop out. The Christians are too 
poor to keep their boys in school after they 
can earn wages in the fields or help with 
the weaving at home or look after cattle. 
Unless a boy is very bright so that he is 
taken and fed, clothed, and educated by 
the mission, he seldom gets beyond the 
third standard. More boys should be 
admitted to these higher schools. Voca- 
tional training should be established. 

The essential thing in the Christian 
education work of India is that as many as 
possible shall receive a higher education, 
so as to fit them to exert a Christian influ- 
ence on the new self-governing empire. 


A New Arabian Knight 


Under this title the World Outlook 
describes the latest aspirant to power and 
fame in Arabia: 


Another chapter to Arabian Nights is 
unfolding. From Arabia, land of the desert, 
birthplace of Mohammed, comes Prince Feisal, 
son of the King of Hedjaz—not in search of a 
beautiful damsel to be rescued, but to settle 
state affairs. For Arabia wants to be “the 
youngest independent state in Asia.’’ 

Fired by the spirit of self-government, Arabia 
wants to set up its own kingdom, and above all 
to be freed from the hated despotism of Turkey 
—the rule of a meager three thousand Turkish 
officials over three and a half millions of the 
sons of the desert. 

The Arabs have never borne Turkish suprem- 
acy with meekness. In the eighteenth century 
they won an independence which lasted for a 
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hundred years; and as late as 1906 there 
occurred an Arab uprising so serious that it 
drew 100,000 Turkish soldiers into the field. 

And while Turkish military success was at 
its height in the great war, Arabia bravely 
commenced hostilities. Her soldiers fought 
side by side with English Tommies, and the 
British recognized her independence. In the 
last offensive they not only took forty thousand 
prisoners, but by a rapid march cut off the 
Turkish line of retreat, enabling the British to 
capture seventy thousand more. 

Prince Feisal, delegate for Arabia to the 
Peace Conference, voices the hopes and ambi- 
tions of not only Hedjaz, but of the other 
provinces of Arabia—Yemen, Nejd, Syria, and 
upper and lower Mesopotamia. Their dream 
is a great federation of all Arab states from the 
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Red Sea to the Persian Gulf—free from Turkish 
dominion and possibly under the protection of 
the United States. 

“The youngest independent state in Asia 
will be self-supporting,” says the Prince of 
Hedjaz proudly. ‘Arabia has large quantities 
of copper, iron, mineral oils, and a little coal. 
With irrigation most of her desert land can be 
changed to fertile farming country.” 

Disowning the leadership of the Caliph of 
Constantinople, spiritual head of the Moham- 
medans, Prince Feisal of Arabia is turning 
toward a Western civilization, a Christian 
country. “We have complete faith in 
America,” he says. ‘‘At this moment the eyes 
of the whole East are turned toward her. It is 
up to her now to show that our faith is not 
misplaced.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Church and Social Justice 


It is becoming constantly more evident 
that the economic movement to democracy 
and freedom is embodying an enthusiasm 
which is religious. The failure of the church 
in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to realize the meaning of the industrial 
revolution has brought untold misery to 
millions of the common people whom the 
church tries to serve. The time has come 
when the church must attempt to give guid- 
ance and unity to the many struggling groups 
who are doing their best to make earnest 
with democracy and are taking the ideal of 
economic liberty seriously. The history 
of the attitude of the church during the 
last half century makes the task especially 
difficult. Labor is suspicious of the church. 
A suggestion to the churches in this matter 
is made by Professor Albion W. Small in 
a recent number of the American Journal of 
Sociology. He recommends that the Lay- 
men’s Committee on Inter-church Survey 
urge all churches to co-operate, 

(1) to organize and support a permanent com- 
mission for investigation into, and report upon, 
near and remote causes and details of any eco- 


nomic class conflicts which may develop in this 
country; (2) that the commission be instructed 
to study such conflicts on the ground, not as 
attempted arbitrators, but as accredited repre- 
sentatives of associated churches, with the aim 
of, so far as possible, exhausting all the material 
facts in the given case, especially those which 
have any appreciable bearing upon principles 
of justice; (3) that the associated churches be 
urged to make provision for the widest circula- 
tion of the reports of this committee among the 
leaders of thought, both ministers and laymen, 
in their respective bodies; (4) that the commis- 
sion be charged also with the duty of reporting, 
from time to time (primarily with reference 
to their accuracy, their fairness to all the inter- 
ests concerned, and the competence of their 
authors to pass judgment), upon books, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles which purport to 
represent Christian principles at issue in eco- 
nomic conflicts; (5) that the commission be 
jnstructed to avoid duplication of work already 
in progress by organizations whose results are 
of such a character that they may be appropri- 
ated by the commission; (6) that the churches 
associated in this enterprise, and all others 
that approve of it, be urged to use their influence 
to secure for the publications of the commission 
all the attention which they may be found to 
deserve as materials for the construction of 
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standards of justice which shall apply Christian 
principles to the special conflicts of ideas about 
justice which develop under our present form 
of industrial organization.” 


The Recruiting of Christian Leaders 


Dr. C. J. Carver makes an urgent appeal 
to the Y.M.C.A. workers to help in the most 
important problem of modern Christian 
democracy—the securing of men who are 
able to lead the church of the future. He 
writes in Rural Manhood for May. From 
all sides comes emphasis on the strategic 
importance of reaching the growing boyhood 
of the nation with the appeal of the Christian 
task. Psychology, general education, voca- 
tional experts, and leaders in religious edu- 
cation agree on some very definite con- 
clusions. First, that the life-work of an 
individual is being determined to an aston- 
ishing degree in our day during the “teen” 
age. Second, the period of the “teens” 
is one of high idealism and lofty enthusi- 
asms. To wait for the college age is to be 
too late with the appeal. Third, the high- 
school Freshman who elects a commercial 
or technical course of study is headed away 
from the ministry, the mission field, the 
social settlement, and the Association 
secretaryship. Fourth, careers in business 
law, medicine, engineering, and the life 
are being increasingly and most attractively 
offered to boys in the public schools while 
they receive no intelligent and attractive 
presentation of the claims of the so-called 
Christian callings. Since the Church, 
Missionary Boards, Social Work, and the 
Y.M.C.A. all need men for the various 
fields of work it would seem to be time to 
undertake a serious effort to find the boys 
who are to be the future leaders. 

The Association may be able to help the 
church in this matter. Of the ten million 
boys of “teen” age in the United States 
certainly not more than one-fourth are 
under the influence of the Sunday School. 
The “Y” is in touch with many of these 


boys and by its Boys’ Work Department 
should be able to reinforce the appeal of the 
church in the case of the boys who are in 
the churches, and reach those who are 
outside. The new Standard program will 
be a great help in this regard. There 
seems to be special responsibility placed 
upon the rural association work, not only 
because the majority of the best leaders 
come from the country but because 60 per 
cent of the “teen” age boys of America 
live in communities of 2,500 population 
or under. The accomplishment of this 
task of keeping at full tide the supply of 
leaders is a most essential element in the 
security of the new Christian democracy. 


Boys and a Good Time 


The multitude of benefits which came to 
the soldiers by the welfare work built for 
them by a devoted citizenship has made 
many people anxious that every community 
should have a center like the cantonment 
“hut” to provide a rallying-place for the 
boys. The ease with which all the advan- 
tages of the play and amusement centers 
of the camps may be secured in any local 
community is the theme of W. B. Forbush 
writing in the Graded Sunday School 
Magazine for June. Out of a long experi- 
ence with boy life he speaks assuringly to 
those ‘‘who appreciate the necessity of 
guarded and guided recreation for the boys 
yet fear that the means are not at hand to 
provide such opportunities.” 

Mr. Forbush’s encouragement is to the 
effect that an elaborate equipment is not 
necessary. That the best kind of amuse- 
ment is self amusement. “The most 
popular entertainments in camp were those 
the soldiers got up for themselves.” The 
most crowded places in the elaborately 
equipped centers of New York City were 
those where there was the minimum of 
program and patronizing and the maximum 
of liberty and fellowship. His experience 
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in a poorly equipped church in competition 
with an ornate Boys’ Club near by was to. 
the same effect. The boys came to his 
group because “they could have their own 
say” in it. The equipment is always second- 
ary. The second thing emphasized is the 
importance of leadership. Fidelity and 
sportmanship seem to be the two most 
necessary qualities of a good boys’ leader. 
The third thing is that simple recreation is 
usually all that is necessary to hold and 
interest boys. They like lively exercise, 
laughter, and games and these can be 
obtained for the greater part of the year 
outdoors and without the need of equip- 
ment. 

Finally, these things may be mentioned: 
that boys like to belong to something that 
is their own; that they respond to genuine 
friendly leadership; and that they like best 
lively, co-operative play, linked up in a most 
striking way with their religious life. The writer 
has just returned from a city conference with 
boys, where the boys came out of a swimming 
pool to hear him talk, where the chairman of 
the meeting was a boy, where the thing which 
followed his address was a college yell, and where 
the next and closing event was a prayer by a 
boy. It was all of a piece as life is all of a 
piece. A boy’s play and his friendships and 
his religion should be matters of every day, 
intertwining with each other and each helping 
the other. 


The Gzechoslovak Evangelical Union 
of America 

A very interesting conference of Czecho- 
slovak Protestant churches in America 
took place during June 25 and 27. 
One hundred and _ twenty-five Czecho- 
slovak Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed churches in 
America sent 112 delegates to confer to- 
gether regarding the religious conditions in 
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Czechoslovakia, the Americanization work 
here, and the possibility of creating some 
union of Czechoslovak Protestants in 
America. 

The conference was a very lively one 
and was earnest in all of its dealings. It was 
felt that a union based on the simple prin- 
ciple “Freedom in beliefs and order, unity 
in life and work” was possible. The new 
constitution of the union is based upon this 
principle. The highest aims as accepted 
by the union were the following: (1) To 
bring the spirit of Jesus Christ into the 
lives of our people, (2) To help and encour- 
age the religious awakening in Czecho- 
slovakia, (3) To support the widows and 
orphans of our fallen brethren over there, 
(4) To help in the Americanization of our 
people here, (5) To study and oppose all 
adverse movements to Christianity, and 
(6) To promote a mutual understanding and 
awakening among our churches here. An 
executive committee of sixteen, representing 
all denominations, was chosen to carry out 
these aims. The brethren V. Krenek and 
V. Kralicek were appointed to represent 
the union in Czechoslovakia this summer, 
that is, to investigate the religious, moral, 
and economical conditions there and to 
report to the committee. The union also 
passed a resolution calling for immediate 
collecting of money among our Czecho- 
slovaks here for the support of our orphans 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The conference closed with a Bible con- 
ference where several biblical truths were 
studied. A similar conference to this will 
take place next year. It was unanimously 
expressed that the conference was very 
successful and that the Czechoslovak 
churches in America have made a step 
forward in Christian work. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


REV. HERBERT W. HINES 
First Baptist Church, El Paso, I]linois 


An authoritative and masterly manual 
of the History of Religions has appeared in 
the “Religious Science and Literature 
Series.” This compact, 600-page volume 
by Professor Hopkins, obviously written for 
students and other well-informed readers, 
is replete with the necessary information 
for the comprehension of the particular reli- 
gions under discussion. Each chapter is 
encyclopedic in the sense that it is brief, 
compressed, and includes the essential 
details; but it is nevertheless interestingly 
written, and happily escapes the almost 
necessary affliction of over-condensation— 
aridity. The title of the book is taken 
explicitly; each chapter deals with the his- 
tory of the religion therein discussed, from 
its earliest manifestation on the misty hori- 
zon of myth and tradition through its 
diverse developments to decay or present 
status. The treatise is not so much con- 
cerned with any particular theory of the 
origin of religion or of its classification, but 
apparently aims to exhibit the facts on 
which different theories have been built. 
It considers religion as an expression of 
various stages of culture found among 
divergent races. 

No present-day student of religion, how- 
ever, can ignore the defining of his position 
in relation to other workers in the field, 
or fail to define religion as he conceives of 
it, nor does our author side-step this obvi- 
ous responsibility. After sketching in a 
brief and pleasing paragraph that of which 
every writer in this field is painfully aware 
—the difficulty of attempting a definition 
of religion—he offers the following: ‘Reli- 


gion is squaring human life by superhuman 
life’”’ (p. 2). 

In thus expressing the matter, he is 
definitely trying to omit what ought not 
to go into a definition of religion, and to 
put in what ought to be there. For in- 
stance, one should exclude anything imply- 
ing that man has an innate religious faculty, 
or that religion necessitates a belief in 
spiritual powers: one should include a 
belief in a superhuman power and an 
adjustment of human activities to the 
requirements of that power. All this is 
good; good, too, is the definition insofar 
as it lets in the disciple of Positivism and 
the Buddhist. But the question arises as 
one views the product of Professor Hopkins’ 
separator, if he has not thrown out the 
cream and preserved the skimmed milk! 

He makes short shrift of the attempts 
of the psychologists to shed light on the 
problem of the definition of religion, and 
pushes Emile Durkheim into a footnote! 
But at the present time one cannot act 
thusly in an introductory study of defini- 
tions and classifications of religion: psy- 
chological and sociological factors are more 
and more coming in for consideration in an 
understanding of religion, and one must 
take some account of them, whether he 
will or no. Religion touches all life: in the 
age-long struggle for adjustment to environ- 
ment, for the perpetuation of life and for 
its enrichment, it is an integral factor, 
interwoven through all its activities and 
inseparable from them. Our approach 
to religion is and must be biological. We 
cannot confine ourselves to its individual 
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aspect, nor to its social, exclusively, but we 
must somehow acknowledge that both are 
factors. From a study of primitivity we 
observe the effort of the group to increase 
its resources of energy and its efforts to 
escape suffering, disease, and death. It is, 
however, open to question how far we may 
accept the results of the French school of 
sociologists, though they certainly are regis- 
tering progress in pointing out that religion 
is constituted of beliefs and rites. But, 
of course, their conclusion that the sacred 
is the product of collective thought our au- 
thor does well to reject for the present. 
Professor Hopkins’ definition would have 
been more workable had it been enlarged in 
scope to approximate that of Dussaud in 
his Introduction @ l’Histoire des Religions 
(1914): “‘A religion consists of an organized 
unity of beliefs and rites which aims to 
increase and perpetuate the principle of life 
of the individual, of the group, and of 
nature.” 

Students of religion are coming to recog- 
nize that the conception of mana, a vague, 
impersonal force, a life-power or potency 
diffused through everything, is farther back 
in the religious history of the race than 
anything we have yet begun to theorize 
upon. Therefore Dr. Hopkins’ attitude 
toward theories of religious beginnings that 
make religion begin too late, as toward the 
priority of magic, naturism, and especially 
animism, is fundamentally sound. He 
says: 

There can be no clear understanding of the 
foundations of religion without the recognition 
of the fact that man has passed through a 
stage where he still fails to discriminate 
between matter and spirit. Before a_ belief 
in freed spirits is possible, man must be able 
to abstract spirit from body. But, in the 
thought of the lowest savage, matter and 
spirtual power are so interrelated that there is 
no body without conscious power and no spirit 
without body (pp. 17-18). 


It is doubtless because of this thought 
in the background that throughout the 
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book the author holds off emphasis on 
totemism, and points out that in places 
where in the past investigators found ani- 
mism, none exists, as for example, he shows 
that Shinto was not ancestor worship in 
its more original form (p. 276-77) and that 
there was no invocation of ancestors, or 
anything to indicate that the Japanese 
looked to ghosts to give them goods. One 
observes our author’s good judgment in 
evidence in other places where he is called 
upon to express a decision; as his rightly 
discrediting the idea that messianism 
appeared in ancient Egypt, and that the 
influence of Babylonian religion in the 
Western World is as important as was once 
assumed. 

As is to be expected in such an exhaust- 
ive scope of studies as that necessitated by 
a history of religions, the chapters are of 
varying caliber. That on Buddhism is very 
good, and the following one on “Hindu 
Sectarian Religion” is especially fine, 
because it presents sympathetically and 
simply a study of the Vishnu and Shiva 
sects from their earliest developments 
through the modern efforts of the reforming 
sects. In the concluding chapter, ‘Reli- 
gion of Christianity,” however, we find a 
ponderous treatise on theological develop- 
ments. The lack of consideration of social 
forces is here most obvious. It would 
seem that a history of Christianity written 
in our day, though cramped to an essay of 
fifty pages, should exhibit to us social 
forces that gave rise to innumerable theo- 
logical evolutions and convolutions. One 
could devoutly wish that an opinion of the 
author expressed on almost the last page 
had been made the basis for the develop- 
ment of the chapter, for in these words, 
“The historian turns to the records and 
sees that all religions tend to express the 
peoples who hold them” (p. 594), he hints 
at a social factor, and gives us the germ of 
an idea of vital import in the comprehension 
of religious faiths and developments. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Addresses and Sermons to Students. By 
David M. Steele. New York: Putnam, 
1918. Pp. ix+257. $1.25. 

Twelve addresses by the rector of the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany in 
Philadelphia are contained in this book. Two 
chapters deal with theological seminaries and 
the institutional church; the others are devoted 
to subjects of vital interest to students espe- 
cially as they are about to graduate from the 
schools. Wholesome counsel, wise views of 
life, and a courageous facing of duty are blended 
with occasional light touches in the addresses 
to students. They are capital illustrations of 
commencement orations. is discussion of 
the problems of theological education the 
writer falls into the easy method of criticism 
without adequate knowledge of the practical 
situation. It is rather easy to raise a laugh at 
the expense of apparent mistakes in the methods 
of training ministers, but to make a practically 
possible program to remedy those mistakes is 
not so easy; we do not find a single workable 
suggestion in the discussion. The chapter 
entitled ‘‘Why is a Seminary?” is an example 
of the kind of public discussion that is viciously 
clever and arrives nowhere. 


A Gentle Cynic—Being a Translation of the 
Book of Koheleth, Commonly Known as 
Ecclesiastes, Stripped of Later Additions; 
Also Its Origin, Growth and Interpretation. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1919. Pp. 255. $2.00. 

This commentary represents a new depar- 
ture in methods of Biblical interpretation. 
The old-time commentary devoted itself to 
minute and detailed exegesis of the words and 
oe ge of the book to be interpreted. On the 

sis of this elaborate and, it must be con- 

fessed, wearisome exposition, it presented in a 

section of the introduction a more or less incom- 

plete statement of the message that the book 
conveyed. The emphasis of the commentary 
as a whole was pronouncedly upon the detailed 
exegesis. This old-time commentary was part 
and parcel of a theory of Scripture in accordance 
with which the books of the Bible were regarded 
as direct and immediate communications from 
God to man. That being the case, of course, 
there could not be too much care and labor 
expended in the effort to find out to the last 
degree of accuracy Fg what was the mean- 
ing of the words thus divinely given. Indeed 
as things turned out, it was too often true that 
the commentator lost himself in a wilderness of 
detailed philological and textual investigations 


and failed to give his readers any adequate con- 
ception of the meaning and significance of the 
writer’s message in its larger aspects. Such 
elaborate and painstaking exegesis can never be 
wholly abandoned; it must remain as _ the 
chosen field of battle for a few select scholars; 
it is indeed the indispensable basis of all sound 
interpretation. But the public will have none 
of it; they will not read the old-style com- 
mentary ~~ longer; and so the style of exposi- 
tion for the public must undergo radical 


nge. 

We now look upon the writers of the biblical 
books as engaged each in the task of bringing 
to his own generation some helpful message 
regarding the application of religion to the 
problems of life and thought in his day. These 
men faced the tasks of their generation with 
willing hearts and open eyes and worked out 
their messsage for their contemporaries exactly 
as the religious leader and statesman of to- 
day sets himself to the work of religious, social, 
pall say guidance. The thing the modern 

ler of these old messages needs to know is 
the conditions amid which the writer did his 
work. Under what circumstances were those 
to whom the writing or sermon was addressed 
living? In what state of mind were they? 
What was the great religious need of their day ? 
How did this particular writer or prophet set 
himself to the task of meeting that need? With 
what success did his efforts meet ? 

From such a point of view, Professor Jas- 
trow has written this interpretation ef Eccle- 
siastes. The first hundred pages or so of his 
book are given to the usual questions of intro- 
duction. The next hundred pages devote 
themselves to the reproduction of the thought 
of the original book of Ecclesiastes. This is 
the significant part of Professor Jastrow’s 
work. It is an oars of the ideas of 
Koheleth in an orderly fashion and in a way to 
enable the modern reader to understand easily 
just what Koheleth’s point of view was. This 
is done in an eminently successful way. The 
interpreter of Koheleth must feel a genial sym- 
pathy with his author’s attitude toward life, 
and enter appreciatively into his spirit. This 
Professor Jastrow does with remarkable suc- 
cess. He shares somewhat Koheleth’s light- 
ness of touch and his gently ironic sense of 
humor and has therefore produced a commen- 
tary that is genuinely interesting. The views 
of Professor Jastrow as to the date, unity, 
purpose, and authorship of Ecclesiastes are su 
stantially identical with those already familiar 
to scholars as represented in McNeile’s Intro- 
duction and in Barton’s Commentary. 

The volume is brought to a close by a new 
translation of Ecclesiastes from which all the 
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generally accepted “additions” have been 
eliminated. e translation is itself good and 
merits reading by reason of its freshness and 
suggestiveness. We hope that this example of 
the type of commentary needed will be followed 
by many other writers and indorsed by pub- 
lishers and readers. 


The Coming Day. By Oscar L. Joseph. New 
. York: Doran, 1918. Pp. 185. $1.25. 


This is a book called out by the stress of 
war-time thinking. The writer takes ten sub- 
jects that have been thrown into relief by recent 

rience and discusses them frankly and 
fairly. The End of the World, Antichrist, 
Armageddon, the Millennium, Second Advent 
and Judgment, Immortality, Heaven, and 
Christ or Chaos are the titles of the chapters. 
A study of recent book-lists and sympathetic 
listening to sincere religious conversation reveal 
a renewal of apocalyptic and prophetic ele- 
ments in Christian thinking. We must have a 
clear statement of the question which will 
a to those who are no longer literalists, 
holding that prophecy is the mold of history. 
This is a modern, reverent, and accurate discus- 
sion of subjects that have been bewildering and 
divisive from the beginning of Christian his- 
tory. It ought to help perplexed readers who 
are willing to think resolutely and to face the 
ethical and religious findings of the modern 
age. 


The Christian Approach to Islam. By James L. 
Barton. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Pp. xiii+316. $2.00. 


This is a book on a vital subject in missions 
and politics by one who knows his ground 
thoroughly and expresses his thought clearly. 
It is written in the spirit of appreciation and 

iation. Dr. Barton gives a clear sketch 
of the external history of Islam in seven chap- 
ters, concluding with a study of the influence 
of the world-war upon this great system of 
faith. Then he studies Mohammedism as a 
religion, in six chapters. This section is written 
in a fine spirit of fairness and out of intimate 
personal knowledge of the conditions de- 
scribed. The third section of the book is taken 
up with a constructive statement of the rela- 
tions of Islam and Christianity. No fairer 
approach could be found than the one suggested 
by Dr. Barton. He recognizes that the mis- 
sionary must not attempt to impose Christianity 
ea the Mohammedan world without change. 

e must be ready to adjust his message to the 
minds and needs of the Mohammedans as he 
presents it to them. There are certain truths 
which should not be presented at the beginni 
Dr. Barton mentions the Immaculate Conce 
tion as one of these; he must have meant the 
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in Birth. He advises that a beginning be 
e with the Christian doctrine of the unity 


of God. From this it is possible to pass to the 
presentation of Christ as fulfilling the highest 

uman aspirations and as mediator and savior. 
The final chapter is an outline of a workable 

rogram of Christian occupation in Moslem 
se It is free from the mere exhortation 
sometimes found in missionary literature and 
defines the broad lines on which the mission of 
reconstruction now at work in Turkey is pro- 
ceeding, primarily under the lead of Dr. Barton 
himself. is marks a great advance both in 
the theory and the program of Christian 
missionary enterprise. 


Good and Evil: A Study in Biblical Theology. 
By Loring W. Batten. New York: Revell, 
1918. Pp. 224. $1.25. 

These are the Paddock lectures given by the 
Professor of Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, and are issued on the 
completion of twenty-five years spent as a 
teacher of the Old Testament. There are six 
chapters, covering the entire teaching of the 
Old Testament concerning good and evil, as 
well as the examples in life and experience 
which are so vivid in the narratives. One of 
the most interesting chapters is entitled “The 
PragmaticTest,” in which the connection between 
sin and physical welfare is discussed with keen 
appreciation of the ancient idea and the modern 
point of view. The material is well arranged; 
the style is clear; the treatment is sustained 
and interesting. The baffling old problem is 
still with us; but here we see how it was 
grappled with by men of keen minds long ago. 
It is a contribution if not a final answer to the 
inevitable question which we must meet in our 
attempt to reduce the universe to some sort of 
reasonable order. 


Reading the Bible. By William Lyon Phelps. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. vii+-131. 
$1.25. 


This is an evaluation of the Bible as litera- 
ture by a well-known and thoroughly competent 
scholar in English literature. It is the judg- 
ment of a man who knows nothing of technical 
method in Bible study as carried on today, but 
on the other hand es a genuinely orthodox 
appreciation of religion and an eye for the 
beautiful and powerful in literature. This 
book may be recommended to anyone, no 
matter what his point of view, as a helpful bit 
of reading. It is characterized by a lightness 
of touch and a delicacy of humor that make it 
altogether delightful and well worth the read- 
er’s time, whether he indorse all of Professor 
Phelps’s judgments or not. Like professors of 
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in general, the author is an enthusiast 
for the Authorized Version, saying aptly “the 
Revisers knew more Greek and less English.” 


By an Unknown Disciple. New York: Doran, 

1919. Pp. 246. $1.50. 

Scores of attempts have been made to write 
a “fifth gospel” in the form of a narrative 
from the lips of some unknown disciple telling 
the story of Jesus. This is another effort in 
this direction. It begins with the restoration 
to sanity of the maniac, of Gadara. The 
writer’s point of view may be seen from the 
following conversation between Jesus and the 


“T was in fear,” he said. 

“Fear is a foul spirit,” said Jesus, “cast it 
out from you.” 

And the man answered humbly: “T will.” 

Surely this is swift and effective practice of 
some form of New Thought and has a most 
modern sound, strangely unlike the view of 
the world reflected in the New Testament 
belief in demons. 

The finest interpretation achieved by the 
writer is in the various renderings of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. These paraphrases are more 
accurate than is the structure of the narrative. 
Especially clear is the rendering of the Sermon 
on the Mount (pp. 6off.). The book is an 
interesting experiment, made with sympathy 
and reverence, and is as effective as such treat- 
ments of the theme ever bid fair to be. 


The Dramatization of Bible Stories. By 
Elizabeth Erwin Miller. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. xiv+ 
162. $1.00. 


Certain books of the Bible such as Esther 
and Ruth have always appealed to the dramati- 
cally inclined as a held for riment. Few 
of ag efforts, however, have educational 
value. 

The author of The Dramatization of Bible 
Stories has attacked the problem from an 
entirely different angle. Herself a trained 
teacher, acquainted with the educational use of 
the dramatic instinct throughout the grades of 
the modern day school, she has adopted the 
same educational point of view in dealing with 
the question of dramatization as related to 
Bible stories. The book is a genuine revelation 
of what can be done with young children in the 
development through their own efforts of stories 
in dramatic form. 

In addition to chapters which contain 
special plays which have actually been worked 
out by children, and the history of their devel- 
opment in a particular group, there are general 

pters discussing what Bible stories are suit- 
able for dramatizing, and such stage setting, 
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properties, and costuming as are easily within 
the reach, either by manufacture or purchase, 
of any 

The author’s experience in this field was 
largely in a church group of children from five 
to twelve years of age, just the field which is 
most practical in any church. Her suggestions 
are, therefore, especially valuable to those 
engaged in religious education in churches. 


St. Dionysius of Alexandria. (Translations of 
Christian Literature. Series I. Greek 
Texts.) By Charles Lett Feltoe. New 
York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 110. $1.40. 


This small volume of selections from the 
writings of Dionysius of Alexandria marks an 
enlargement of the publishers’ earlier series of 
Early Church Classics. It is now proposed to 
include in the series texts which are neither 
early nor necessarily classics, arranging them in 
three groups, namely, translations of Greek texts, 
translations of Latin texts, and liturgical texts. 
The practical value of the project deserves 
highest praise. The present volume, coveri 
the epistles and tractates of Dionysius 0: 
Alexandria, contains an excellent introduction 
and wisely chosen selections with valuable 
annotations. 


The Unrecognized Christ. By John Gardner. 
New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 158. $1.00. 


Dr. John Gardner, pastor of the New Eng- 
land Congregational Church, Chicago, is one of 
the most acceptable speakers at the Northfield 
conferences. is book presents a series of 
nine studies in the character of Jesus which 
were first given at Northfield. The writer feels 
that Christ is not accorded the recognition that 
he ought to receive because his real humanity 
has been obscured and also because he is not 
represented as he should be by those who con- 
fess to be in vital union with him now. There- 
fore six chapters are given to aspects of the 
Master’s human life which are especially strik- 
ing in their human appeal. But the strongest 
part of the book is the sections that are devoted 
to the statement of the organic relation existing 
between Christians and _ their The 
author says: “I feel that the failure to recog- 
nize Him is the peril of the Christian Church; 
that we have not yet awakened to the fact 
that we are severally members of the body of 
Christ, that our life is an association with 
Him, that we are the nerves, the arteries, the 
bones, and the sinews of the eternal Christ; 
and that through the Church of today He 
reveals Himself to the whole world... . . The 
world does not understand Him, because it 
does not see the majesty of sacrifice in the 
Church, which is His body.” On this point 
Dr. Gardner insists with deep urgency. He 
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makes his point clearly and it is one that 
Christian people ought to see in this time of 
criticism and serious testing. 


The American Girl and Her Community. By 
Margaret Slattery. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1918. Pp.170. $1.25. 

Miss Slattery knows girls; she speaks with 
wonderful energy; she writes with force. This 
is a vital book. The single chapter, “The 
Girl at Home,” is a remarkable combination of 
accurate observation, keen reflection, and 
searching conclusion. Any girl reading this 
will discover new values in the meaning of 
life; any mother will discern new worth and 
responsibility in the home life of her daughter. 
Miss Slattery emphasizes the social claim of the 
community upon American girls. She sets 
forth the definite fields for service clearly, 
concretely, and pene - No reader can 
leave the report of the yearning in the heart of the 
seventeen-year-old girl, living in the crowded 
sections of a great city and working in a 
corset factory, without a kindled heart and a 
deep desire to give her “more room.” It is 
this tense human feeling in Miss Slattery’s 
book which gives it peculiar value. 


Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea. By Charles 
Kendall Harrington. New York: Revell, 
1919. Pp. gor. $1.75. 

Probably no Christian worker in many a 
generation has been more successful in winning 
great numbers of people to the Christian life 
than has Captain Bickel, commander of the 
famous ‘‘Gospel Ship.” Dr. Harrington has 
vividly described the Captain’s personality—a 
combination of intense earnestness, passionate 
love of common folk, and quiet humor, which 
gave him almost immediate access into the 
otherwise closed lives of these Japanese 
islanders. 

This book might well be called a chapter in 
The Modern Acts of the Apostles, for here was 
a veritable apostle of the strictly Pauline t 
—divine call, vision of a broad work, and a. 
It seems as if nothing could have prepared 
him more thoroughly for his work than just the 
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stern and varied circumstances which fell to 
his lot. All the keen intellectual power and 
physical vigor which he inherited from his 
— all the skill and daring which he 
earned as a roving sea-captain, and the pa- 
tience, sympathy, and tact which characterized 
is earlier work as a missionary and publisher 
in America, Germany, and England—all this 

wer came into full use in solving the almost 
insuperable difficulties which f. him in the 
Inland Sea. 

The story of how he overcame Shinto and 
Buddhist a, how he transformed whole 
towns and villages, how he won the confidence 
and friendship of business and professional 
men, of police officials and statesmen even; 
how the thousands of island folk watched for 
the Little White Ship with its American flag 
and kindly captain as a great event in their 
lives; how the captain and his wife endured 
endless suffering and hardship for the sake of 
the work; and finally how splendidly the con- 
servative island folk rallied to the support of 
Captain Bickel and his great missions—well, 
few novels hold the attention better and arouse 
greater admiration than does this account of an 
exceptional career. All Ja knows the 
Fukuin Maru py Ship). Thousands of 
Japanese mourn the loss of the great American 
sea-captain. The islanders vow that they will 
raise up “a thousand Captain Bickels” to 
emulate his splendid Christian example. 


The One Great Society. By Frederick Lynch. 
New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 223. $1.25. 


This is an informal and delightful book of 
nal impressions and recollections. Dr. 
ynch has met many of the distinguished men 
and women of the passing generation. He has 
reported here with the skill and style of the 
trained journalist his appreciation of this “one 
great society.” Edward Everett Hale, Andrew 
M. Fairbairn, George P. Fisher, Booker T. 
Washington, and Washington Gladden are 
names that indicate the variety of subjects 
included in the volume. Dr. Lynch is discrim- 
inating in his judgments, as well as kindly. 
Occasionally he is redundant, as on pp. 26, 27, 
where he should have condensed more carefully 
his reference to Brooks’s Perfect Freedom. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


HOW HE THOUGHT, LIVED, WORKED, AND 
ACHIEVED 


By ERNEST D. BURTON 


FOREWORD TO THE STUDENT 

Only by regular and systematic work can you achieve results in the study of 
the Bible. Therefore work regularly and have a definite daily time for your 
work if possible. 

Read intelligently, making sure that you understand what you are reading. 
Do not, if you can avoid it, pass over a word without knowing what it means." 

Have a notebook always at hand as you study and use it to clarify your own 
thought, to summarize in your own words a passage or teaching, or to note 
down something which particularly impresses you. 

Frequently turn back and recall what you have read so that if possible when you 
have finished the course you will have a clear conception of what the life-purpose of 
Jesus was and how he achieved it; for from your sympathy with and apprecia- 
tion of those two things will come much of the inspiration which will enable you 
also, whatever your years or environment, to develop a great life-purpose and to 
achieve it. 

Some who study this course will wish to make it more thorough than others. 
For their benefit a series of suggestions for further thought is given in connection 
with each division of the subject. Sometimes this additional work will call 
for extra reading. At other times it will simply require more time and more care- 
ful consideration. The course will be considered complete in the case of all who 
do the regular work, exclusive of these additional suggestions. 


There are various good ways of studying the gospels. We may take one of 
them, the Gospel of Matthew, for example, and follow it through in order, con- 
sidering not only the picture of Jesus which it gives to us but the special message 
which the writer wished to convey to the people of his own day. Or we may put 
the four side by side, and endeavor to reproduce from them all as full and accurate 
a story of Jesus’ life as possible. Or we may select the passages which contain 


tA good one-volume dictionary of the Bible is that edited by James Hastings and 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, $6.00. A small pamphlet dictionary containing 
most of the words to which reference will be made in this course is published by the Insti- 
tute and may be secured for 50 cents. Other books may occasionally be referred to in 
this course, but the one indispensable book for study is the Bible, preferably a copy of 
the American Standard Revised Edition, published by Thos. Nelson’s Sons. A valuable 
aid is a Harmony of the Gospels, if possible either Stevens and Burton’s, or Burton and 
Goodspeed’s. 
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Jesus’ teaching, and try from them to reconstruct the message of Jesus to his own 
day and to the world. 

In the present study, instead of any of these things, we shall select passages 
from the first three gospels, which will enable us as through a window to see into 
the mind and experience of Jesus, and which will show us as in a succession of 
pictures Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth, living his life among men and with God, 
teaching, preaching, healing, steadfastly pursuing the purpose of his life among 
friends and foes, in favor and disfavor, giving his life ‘‘a ransom for many.” 
After all the centuries the life and teaching of Jesus have a value for us and an 
influence in the world beyond those of any other life that has ever been lived in 
this world. Never was it more needful that we understand and heed their message 
to us and to our day. 


I. HOW THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS WAS PRESERVED. LUKE I:1-4 


Very few books of the Bible have a formal preface such as is common in 
modern books. The letters of the apostle Paul all begin in about the same fash- 
ion with a salutation usually followed by a paragraph of thanksgiving. The 
Book of Revelation has a formal prologue, and the first paragraph of the Gospel 
of John is usually called the prologue. But the only New Testament book that 
has a real preface is the Gospel of Luke. It fills the first four verses of the Gospel. 

This preface is of great value and interest because it tells more than we learn 
anywhere else in the New Testament about the way in which our gospels came to 
‘be written. Read it through carefully, and from it, if you can, answer these 
questions: (1) Was this gospel the first written story of Jesus’ life, or did the writer 
of this book know of other similar books written before his? (2) How many such 
books did he know of? (3) Are the names of any of these earlier books given by 
him? May any other of our gospels have been among them? (4) From what 
source did the writers of whom this preface speaks learn the facts which they put 
into their narratives? See vs. 2. (5) From what source does the writer of this 
preface imply that he obtained the material for his book? Was he himself an 
“eye witness” of the events? Were the authors of the other books “eye wit- 
nesses”? (6) Who were the “‘eye witnesses and ministers of the word” to whom 
he refers? (7) What means did the writer of this book employ to make sure 
of his facts? (8) Who was Theophilus? Was the book probably written for him 
only, or for him and others like him? His name, a not uncommon one, means 
“beloved of God,” as our modern name Theodore means “gift of God.” Was 
he a Christian? (9) Through whose eyes shall we, as we read this book, be 
seeing the events of Jesus’ life, and through whose ears hearing his teaching ? 

The study of this preface and the comparison of this gospel with the other 
gospels has led scholars generally to believe that among the earlier books to which 
Luke refers in his preface was the Gospel of Mark, that Luke made use of other 
early gospels beside Mark, but that we no longer possess any of these in separate 
form. They also conclude that Matthew was written about the same time as 
Luke—probably between 70 and 100 A.D., and that the writer of Matthew made 
use of earlier books, and indeed in considerable part of the same books that Luke 
used. He certainly had Mark. The Gospel of John was the last of our gospels 
to be written, and made comparatively little use of the older gospels. In this 
study we are to use only Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
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Suggestions for further study: 1. Turn over the pages of the New Testament, 
and notice how each book begins. Which other book reminds you, by its way of 
beginning, of Luke’s preface? Why is this? (2) If you have a Harmony of the 
Gospels at hand, that of Stevens and Burton, or of Burton and Goodspeed, turn 
over the pages slowly and notice in how many cases there are two, three, or even 
four accounts of an event, or reports of a discourse, and how closely these parallel 
accounts sometimes resemble one another. This will suggest the extent to which 
and the way in which the later books used the earlier ones. (3) In the latter part 
of the second century a Christian named Tatian made a single gospel out of our 
four, just as before him Luke and Matthew had each made a single gospel out of 
Mark and others. This gospel of Tatian was long used in some of the churches 
instead of our four. Should we be better off today or worse if that gospel had 
finally displaced our four? (4) Is it an advantage to us or a disadvantage that 
we have our present Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, instead of the older 
and = shorter gospels to which Luke refers in his preface? In what 
respects 


2. THE YOUTH OF JESUS IN NAZARETH. LUKE 2:1-7, 39-52; MARK 6:1-4 


The apocryphal gospels, that grew up after our gospels were written, and 
in which men gave free rein to their imaginations, have long and marvelous 
stories of Jesus’ early life. The record of our gospels is very brief. 

Read Luke 2:1-7, and 39, and notice: (1) The name of Jesus’ parents (to 
use the language of Luke 2:43). (2) The family to which his father belonged. 
(3) The place of Jesus’ birth. (4) The place in which they lived before his birth 
and afterward. (5) Witha map before you, notice the location of these two places, 
the direction and distance of each from Jerusalem. 

Read Mark 6:1-4, and consider: (1) What place is here called “his own 
country” or city? See Luke 4:16. (2) How many brothers and sisters did 
Jesus have, and what were their names? (3) Were these brothers and sisters 
older or younger than he? See Luke 2:7. (4) Was it a home of wealth, or of 
poverty, or of neither wealth nor poverty? On what do you base your opinion ? 
(5) What would be the natural place and experience of Jesus as the big brother 
in such a home? His relations to his father, to his mother, to his brothers, 
to his sisters? The influence of these things upon his character ? 


Read Luke 2:40-52. Consider: (1) In the thought of the writer of this 
story what is the central point of interest ? (2) Vs. 49 should doubtless read as in 
the Revised Version: “‘Wist (knew) ye not that I must be in my Father’s house ?” 
The question implies that to him the most natural place to go, where therefore his 
parents might have expected to find him, wasthe Temple. Jerusalem was a walled 
city with narrow streets, and no parks, and the only large open place in the city was 
the great open square of the Temple, at one side of which stood the buildings of 
the sanctuary proper. Why did Jesus, finding himself alone in the city, make his 
way to the Temple? Where would you, if, when you were twelve years old, 
you had been lost in a great city, have felt safest, in a crowded hotel, in a market 
place, or in a church, if there had been one open, with people coming and going ? 
(3) .What feeling about the place is shown in the fact that he calls it, not the 
Temple, but “my Father’s house”? (4) What feeling about God is shown in 
his speaking of him as “my Father”? See Ps. 89:26; Jer. 3:4; Matt. 6:4. 
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(5) How early in life is it normal and natural for a boy to think of God in this 
way, and to feel as Jesus did about the place that is most suggestive of the presence 
of God ? 

Read again Luke 2:40, 52; Mark 6:4. Consider: (1) What kind of life do 
these passages represent Jesus as living in Nazareth before he became a public 
teacher? (2) What do they say of his physical development? (3) What of his 
intellectual life? (4) What of his religious life? Was it perfect and complete 
from the beginning or was it a growth? (5) How did his neighbors feel about 
him? (6) Was he in these days a person of leisure, a student preparing to be a 
rabbi or scribe, or a working man—a laborer with his hands? (7) If you had 
known him in those days how would you have felt about him ? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. From what you know or can learn by reading 
about the customs of that day and land, what books do you suppose were accessible 
to Jesus?! 2. What use did he probably make of them? With what books do 
the gospels indicate that he was acquainted? 3. Was the manual laborer looked 
down upon or respected among the Jews? What social standing would a car- 
penter have in Nazareth? 4. Did Jesus probably go to school? If so, to what 
kind of a school and where? 5. Was Joseph still living when Jesus left home and 
became a public teacher? If you think not, what are your reasons? Was Jesus 
perhaps responsible for the support of the family during a part of his young man- 
hood? 6. Who would take that responsibility when he left home? 7. Where was 
Nazareth situated? How much of Palestine could Jesus see from the city or the 
nearby hills? What great events of Jewish history had taken place within sight 
of those hills? 8. At what time of the year did the Passover take place? 9. 
How long a journey was it from Nazareth to Jerusalem? How much of Jewish 
history had taken place along the line of that journey? 10. What place in the life 
of Jesus as a young man in Nazareth do you judge from the whole record was 
filled “4 people? by books? by history? by nature? by money-earning occu- 
pations 


3. THE PROPHET OF THE WRATH TO COME. MARK 1:1-8; LUKE 3:1-20 


While Jesus was still working at his trade in Nazareth there appeared in Judea 
a prophet, such as had not been seen among the Jews for many years. Though he © 
is said to have been a cousin of Jesus, it is not certain that they had any personal 
acquaintance withone another. But evidently the reports of his preaching were 
spread throughout the country, for people were always passing up and down the 
roads from Judea to Galilee, and telling the news as they went. What kind of 
a report came to Nazareth and to the ears of Jesus we may gather from the record 
that has found its way into our gospels. Two accounts have been preserved, one 
in Mark and one in another gospel which both Matthew and Luke have used along 
with Mark. Read Mark 1:1-6, carefully noticing: (1) Where John preached. 
Why did he not go to the synagogues or the temple or the market places? (2) 
His clothing and food. What ancient prophet does this recall? See II Kings 1:8. 
What does it suggest as to his dependence on city markets, and his general mode 
of life? (3) The size and make-up of his audiences. (4) The subject and 
character of his preaching. (5) The purpose and meaning of his baptism. 

Read Luke 3:7-14. This passage is a brief but striking summary of the mes- 
sage of John to his generation; undoubtedly the product of months, if not years, of 


*See Mathews, History of New Testament Times, chaps. i, ii, and viii. 
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reflection in the wilderness (see Luke 1:80) and based on a keen insight into the 
characteristics of the current religion of his people, it made a profound impression. 
Read it carefully and notice: (1) What he thought of the people of his day. (2) 
What he believed was soon to happen to that generation. (3) On whom he believed 
the coming wrath of God would fall, the Gentiles that knew not God, or the people 
of Israel that worshiped God with sacrifice and temple worship. (4) How severe 
he thought that judgment would be, whether corrective or destructive. (5) 
Whether he believed that descent from Abraham and membership in the ‘chosen 
people” would save men from this fiery judgment of God. (6) Whether there 
was any way of escaping it, and if so, what that way was. (7) What John 
meant by “repentance.” (8) What he regarded as “fruits worthy of repentance,” 
that is, the action which following repentance would prove its reality. See vs. 8 
and compare vss. 10-14. (9) What would correspond today to the answer which 
John gave to the several classes of people in vss. 10-14? 

Is this message of John properly called a gospel—good news? If so, in 
what sense? Are there modern preachers whom you know, or know about, 
whose message is like that of John? 

Read Luke 3:15-20. In this passage John speaks of the One greater than 
himself whom he looked for to follow him. Consider: (1) The contrast that he 
draws between himself and this greater successor. Which of the two announces 
an opportunity to escape from wrath by repentance? Which is to inflict judgment 
on those who do not repent ? (2) Is the judgment of his successor mild and correct- 
ive or destructive and irremedial? (3) On whom was the judgment to fall? 
(4) If John thought of his successor as the Messiah, was he the kind of messiah 
that his nation generally was looking for? Read Ps. 2; John 6:14,15, Mark 
10:35-40. (5) What characteristic of John led to his imprisonment and death? 

Form as definite an impression as you can of John and an estimate of his 
ability, character and effectiveness, and then turn to Luke 7: 24-35 and read what 
Jesus said of him when he was in prison. How does your judgment correspond 
with that of Jesus? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. Why was John thought of in connection with 
Elijah? See Luke 1:17; Mark 9:11-13; John 1:21. 2. Luke 3:15 suggests 
that people in John’s day were thinking about and expecting the Messiah; what 
did they expect the Messiah to do?! 3. John gathered disciples, as Jesus after 
him did. See Mark 2:18. What became of these disciples and of the movement 
that he started? Did it cease entirely with his death or become merged in Jesus’ 
movement, or was there a Johannic church alongside of the Christian church ? 
See Acts 19:1-4. 


4. THE RESPONSE OF JESUS TO THE PREACHING OF JOHN. MARK I:Q-II. 
The report of John’s preaching was probably spread not only through Judea 
but into Galilee and Perea. When Jesus heard of it, it must have raised serious 
questions in his mind. Did his estimate of the people agree with that of John? 
Did he also look for swift and irrevocable judgment upon Israel? Was his idea of 
the Messiah the same as John’s? But even if he was not wholly in agreement 


tSee Mathews, History of New Testament Times, chap. xiii, and “Messiah,” in 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
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' with John’s message, was John in the main right, and if so could Jesus refuse to 


respond to his appeal, and to throw the weight of his influence on the side of the 
movement in the direction of repentance which John had started and was 
fostering? The gospels say nothing about any debate that Jesus may have had 
with himself over these questions, but they tell us what he did. 

Read Mark 1:9-11. Consider: (1) Whether the gospels mention John as 
preaching in Galilee where Jesus was, or as baptizing at the Sea of Galilee. (2) 
Whether they speak of the Galileans generally as going to John’s baptism. (3) 
Whether Jesus’ response to John’s message was in a measure exceptional among 
the Galileans. (4) Who is recorded as seeing the heavens opened? (5) To . 
whom is the voice from heaven addressed? (6) What spiritual fact does the 
descent of the Spirit upon him as a dove represent? (7) What did it mean to 
Jesus to be assured that he was the beloved Son of God? (8) If, as seems to be the 
case, he came to John’s baptism and associated himself with John’s movement not 
because John had sent any special message to him or because he was himself con- 


_ scious of personal share in the sin of the nation, but because he felt that he ought to 


respond to the call of the prophet to the nation, what was the result and reward 
in his case of his assuming a share in the common duty of the nation? (9) In 
Matthew’s account of the baptism, it is recorded that in reply to a suggestion of 
reluctance on the part of John to baptize him, Jesus said, ‘‘Thus it becomes us 
always to do what is right.” Does this language imply a sense of obligation on his 
part to undertake the common duties of men? (10) Would the new sense of son- 
ship to God and of his love carry with it a new sense of responsibility? Is it 
possible that it was his response to John’s call to the nation that led through his 
spiritual experience in the baptism to his undertaking his own prophetic work for 
the Jewish nation? (11) Does the response to the call of common duty often 
lead to the discovery of a special duty or responsibility? (12) Do you see any 
connection between the incident in the Temple when Jesus was twelve years old 
(note especially Luke 2:49) and the baptism, with the sense which it brought that 
God looked upon him as his son and loved him as such ? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. This oldest story of the baptism does not 
suggest that any one saw the heavenly vision or heard the voice from heaven but 
Jesus. Both Matthew and Luke by very slight but different modifications of the 
narrative suggest, without directly saying it, that there were spectators or auditors. 
Is it natural that the incident should in course of time have come to be thought of 
this way? How ought we to think of it? 2. The phrase ‘Son of God” is used in 
several different senses in the Bible. In its primary and fundamental sense it 
has nothing to do with origin or nature, but expresses a moral relation to God, 
meaning (see II Sam. 7:14; Rom. 8:14; Matt. 5:45) one who is obedient to God, 


‘like him morally, and for this reason the object of his approving love. Notice 


also the word “‘beloved” in the story of the baptism, and in the transfiguration. 
Out of this fundamental sense and the association with it of the thought that a 
son represents his father, grew in course of time the use of the term “Son of God” 
in reference to the Messiah. Such passages as II Sam. 7:14 and Ps. 2:7 furnish a 
natural basis for the development of such a thought. But there is little trace of 
it in the New Testament. Perhaps Rom. 1:4 represents the nearest approach to 
it, and here it clearly refers to the ascended Christ. In only one passage of the 
New Testament is there any suggestion of a meaning, approximating that of son 
by generation (Luke 1:35), and not even here is it certain that this is the thought. 
In what sense do you think the phrase is to be understood in the words that came 
to Jesus out of the heavens ? 
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5. THE DEFINITION OF IDEALS. MATT. 4:I-II. 


The rich, spiritual experience of which the baptism of Jesus was both the 
expression and the occasion naturally called for a period of retirement and 
thought. Filled with a new sense of power and responsibility and a new 
consciousness of God’s love, Jesus went away into the wilderness to think out 
clearly what was his duty, and how he was to doit. The Spirit, Matthew says, led 
him into the wilderness. But such an experience could not fail to be one of testing, 
and in that sense of temptation; only the greatest work, the highest principles, 
must be chosen. But these could be chosen only by comparing them with others. 
Choice means selection; selection means rejection as well as acceptance. 


/ 


It is not worth while to spend much time over the question how much of this 
narrative is clothed in figurative or symbolic language; in what garb the devil 
came to Jesus, whether he went to the pinnacle of the temple and the top of the 
mountain physically or only mentally. The spiritual elements of the experience 
are the only vital and important ones. Read Matt. 4:2-4. Consider: (1) The 
general sphere of the temptation. Is it in the realm of the physical or the political 
or the religious life of men? Has it to do, generally speaking, with the part that 
material things were to play in life? (2) The relation of the sense of divine 
sonship to the temptation. Are men ever tempted to make the fact that they are 
children of God, objects of his love, an excuse for grasping after the physical goods 
of life? Do they in effect say, “Does not the earth belong to the Saints of 
God?” (3) Jesus evidently decided that he ought not to devote himself to the 
acquisition of physical good; that that was not what sonship to God meant for 
him. Was this because he regarded physical things as evil or needless? (See 
Matt. 6:32.) Was it because he believed that though physical good was real good 
it was not the highest good and ought to be treated only as one of the goods of life 
and not the highest? (See Luke 12:16-21). Was it because he conceived that 
while other men might be farmers or merchants or carpenters, as he had been, he 
must henceforth devote himself to the spiritual tasks of life; not serve men 
through the physical things, but directly? Before answering these questions 
finally, ‘examine the passage which he quotes from Deut. 8:3, reading from the 
beginning of the chapter, and notice also how Jesus uses it. Might some men have 
answered the temptation in the second sense, and legitimately and conscientiously 
become farmers, or merchants, or builders? If so, in what spirit and with what 
purpose would they thereafter do their work? But are there also other men who 
are just as clearly called upon to devote themselves to the immaterial things of 
life, to moral leadership, to the spiritual guidance and inspiration of other men, 
who are divinely appointed to be prophets, sages, if need be, martyrs? If so, 
what would you say of the refusal of such a man to accept this task, and his 
choice of the kind of work that for another man would be his highest duty? 
Can you state the general principle that seems to have actuated Jesus, whether 
his answer is interpreted in either the second or the third way? 

Read Matt. 4:5-7. Consider (1) the general sphere of this temptation. 
Notice that this also starts with the consciousness of sonship to God (“If thou art 
. Son of God”), and that it proposes a bold stroke on the assumption that God 
would see to it that it came out all right. Is this appeal in the sphere of man’s 
physical needs, or of his ambition for power, or of his faith in God—his religion ? 
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(2) The purpose of the proposed act—casting himself down from the pinnacle of 
the temple. Are religious men, just because they are religious, tempted to think 
that they are outside of law, can take risks, moral or other, that other men cannot 
take? Does piety excuse us from praying, “Lead us not into temptation?” A 
man once said, “I am sure this business cannot fail because I have promised God 
to give him twenty per cent of the profits.” How would Jesus have answered 
him? Would he have justified his neglecting ordinary business principles and 
precautions? (3) How would Jesus have answered the question, What does 
true faith in God justify us in expecting from God, and call upon us to do in 
reference to the risks and danger of life ? 

Read Matt. 4:8-10. Consider: (1) The sphere of this temptation. Would 
the fact that Jesus felt himself to be the object of God’s love, and endowed with 
power from on high, imply that he had ambition? What would be the scope of 
that ambition? How far had the Jews believed that the Messiah would extend 
his political power? See Ps. 2:6-12; Luke 2:51, 52; Matt. 20:20, 21. Would 
the prevalence of such ideas suggest to Jesus the possibility of achieving his ends 
by political or military methods? (2) What did Jesus consider to be wrong in 
the proposal that came to his mind—the end to be achieved or the means by which 
it was suggested that he should achieve it? Notice his answer, in vs. 10. 
(3) What did Jesus have in mind as a worshiping of Satan: a literal bowing down 
before an altar or image of Satan, a prayer addressed expressly to Satan, or the 
adoption of methods for achieving his ends which would have been in effect a giv- 
ing up of his allegiance to his Heavenly Father? Is this a common temptation of 
ambitious men? (4) What would Jesus’ answer to this temptation mean in 
terms of the way in which he determined to do that great work to which he felt 
himself called ? 

Can you combine the answer to the three temptations into a statement of 
the decisions which Jesus reached in these forty days of meditation in the wilder- 
ness as to the things that he would work for, his attitude toward God, the methods 
he would use ? 

Can you frame a picture of Jesus as he stood at the beginning of his work as 
a teacher and leader of men? How old was he? What kind of a life had he 
lived up to this time? What was his appearance? What were his ideals, his 
ambitions, his principles of action ? 


(This study will be completed in the November number of the BrBLIcaAL WoRLD) 
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THOSE TROUBLE-MAKERS IN GALATIA 
BY ERNEST D. BURTON 


The epistle of the Apostle Paul to the churches of Galatia is the beginning 
of the controversial literature of the Christian Church. The letters to the Thes- 
salonians are comforting, corrective, edificatory. The ietter to the Galatians 
is polemic, deals with opponents, and deals with them sharply. It denounces 
them as false brethren, spies in the Christian community, expresses the wish 
that they would “cut themselves off,” and pronounces an anathema on them. 

Who were these mischief-makers in the early Christian church with whom, 
as this letter shows, Paul came into conflict in Jerusalem and Antioch and Galatia, 
and, as the letters to the Corinthian church show, in Corinth also, and what was 
the essence of their heresy ? 

The letter itself tells us very plainly, though for the most part incidentally. 
Paul was himself the first preacher of the gospel in Galatia, and he preached 
there the same gospel for which he afterward contended so strenuously at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. He had been reared a Pharisee, but his acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ carried with it a thorough repudiation of Pharisaic legalism 
and a clear conviction that the gospel of Jesus Christ must be wholly separated 
from the demands of the law. The salvation that is in Jesus he offered to Gen- 
tiles, not on condition that they should become disciples of Moses, children of 
Abraham by circumcision, but solely on condition of faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. He did not require circumcision (5:1 ff.), although the Old Testa- 
ment clearly said that without circumcision men could not become participants 
in the covenant with God (Genesis, chap. 17). He did not demand obedience 
to law, but only faith and love (3:1-6; 5:6). Times and places of worship the 
new converts undoubtedly had, but the Sabbath, as such, and other Jewish days 
they were not taught by Paul to observe (4:10, 11). In short, Paul proposed 
to his converts no body of legalistic requirements, required of them no passing 
through a vestibule of legalism or Judaism in order to enter into the fulness 
of the gospel, but introduced them at once into the large liberty of the sons 
of God. 

Why he did this we can gather from this letter. His own experience under 
law had convinced him of its futility as a means of bringing men into right rela- 
tion to God. ‘‘We have learned,” he says to Peter, “‘that a man is not justified 
by works of law . . . . for by works of law no living being can be justified” 
(2:16). By his experience under law he had “died to law” (2:19). The law, 
which had been a failure in his case, despite the fact that he had made the utmost 
possible use of it, having advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond the other young 
Pharisees of his day, having been more exceedingly jealous than they for the 
doctrines and practices of that religion which they had inherited from their 
fathers (1:14), he could no longer conscientiously impose upon others. The 
discipline which had failed to bring him to God, which he had indeed been obliged 
to abandon in order to devote his life to God (2:19), he could not demand that 
others should undergo. 
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It is true indeed that Paul saw a certain value in the law as a factor in the 
experience of the race. It had played its divinely appointed part in human 
history. But it belonged to the childhood of the race, and that period of child- 
hood was over (3:19-29). What the race had learned by centuries of experi- 
ence, the individual did not need to learn by repeating that experience in his 
own person. Nor did the Gentiles need to repeat the experience of the Jews 
and sojourn in the wilderness of the law before entering into the privileges of 
the gospel. For not only was the experience of the Jew an open book from which 
they might learn, but they also had themselves been through their period of 
bondage, and had no need to pass through another, which, though different in 
details, would be of essentially the same kind as that through which they had 
already passed (4:8-11). What have previous generations or other nations 
learned by experience, that the men of this generation should give heed to? 

To the uncircumcised Galatians, therefore, who had believed in Jesus, he 
declared that they were already sons of God by their faith in Christ Jesus (3:26), 
that so far from circumcision benefiting them in any way they would lose all 
benefit from Christ if they accepted it, and he warned them not to forego their 
liberty by coming under the yoke of bondage to the law {5:1-4). He denounced 
those who wished to have Titus circumcised as spies who had sneaked into the 
church to take away from believers their liberty in Christ Jesus and rob them 
of the truth in Christ (2:4, 5). Even the observance of the Sabbath and other 
Jewish days he regarded with alarm (4:10). 

This gospel without law the Galatians had received with eagerness and joy. 
The apostle who brought it to them was an angel of God, despite the fact that 
he was or had recently been ill and was in some way repulsive to them (4:14). 
They accepted Christian baptism (3:27), the Pentecost experience was repeated, 
the Holy Spirit coming upon them and giving evidence of his presence and power 
by miracles wrought among them, and probably by them (3: 2-5). 

Now to a certain part of the Christian community all this was extremely 
distasteful and alarming. It is indeed important to notice that this element 
was not the strictly primitive element. There is evidence to show that the 
first Palestinian followers of Jesus, while retaining their place in the Jewish 
community and sharing in the temple-worship as of old, were yet not opposed 
to the acceptance of the gospel of Jesus by Gentiles or disposed to insist upon 
their coming into subjection to all the requirements of the law. Paul’s own 
pre-conversion persecution of the Christians probably had its chief incentive 
in this liberal attitude on the part of the followers of the Nazarene. And in 
this letter he says (1:24) that the churches of Judea glorified God when they 
heard of his work in Syria and Silicia, though in all probability this work was 
of the same general character as that which he afterward did in Galatia. 

But things had changed at Jerusalem. To the older element of simple- 
minded Galileans, now become apostles, there had recently been added a group 
of people who, accepting the messiahship of Jesus, retained with full Pharisaic 
intensity their belief in the law and wished to enforce its requirements with all 
rigor and strictness in respect to both Jews and Gentiles in the church (2:4, 5). 

The basis of their claim is easy to see. Though we have no letter from them 
and no record of their speeches, Paul’s answer to them in the third chapter of 
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this letter makes it clear that they planted themselves on the permanent authority 
of the Old Testament. Their whole argument may very well have been based 
on the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, and if their premise that the Old Testa- 
ment is of permanent authority be granted, there is no escape from their conclu- 
sion. The Scripture says expressly that “if any man will not receive circumcision, 
he shall be cut off from my people; he hath broken my covenant.” And it further 
affirms that this requirement is perpetual. 

Evidently the Jerusalem apostles were somewhat perplexed by the arguments 
of these recently added members of the church. Probably they were residents 
of Jerusalem. Very likely they were of a rather higher class of society than 
the former Galilean fishermen, Peter and James and John. Not improbably 
they had received the education of the Jerusalem schools; and Peter and his 
fellow-apostles, who had never enjoyed these advantages, were somewhat at 
a loss to know what to say. Jesus to be sure had never been a strict legalist, 
but apparently also he had not discussed the matter in detail. On the question 
of circumcising gentile Christians, at any rate, they had no specific word of 
the Lord. And so the new Pharisaic members of the community, of whose 
accession the Christians were at first perhaps rather proud, began to have things 
their way. With or without the consent of the apostles they sent a delegation 
to Antioch to protest against the loose practices of the Christian community. 
This led to the conference at Jerusalem (2:1-10), the outcome of which was that 
the Jerusalem apostles, though at first out of consideration for the Jerusalem 
legalists they urged Paul to make concessions in the matter of the circumcision 
of the Gentiles, finally came out on Paul’s side, and conceded that he should be 
recognized as the apostle of the gospel to gentile lands, while they would continue 
to preach among the Jews. 

But this compromise did not really go to the heart of the problem, and in 
the subsequent incident at Antioch (2:11-14), in order to hold what he had gained 
at Jerusalem, Paul found himself forced to go into the matter more deeply and 
take a more radical position, affirming not only that the law was not to be 
enforced in reference to the Gentiles, but that it must not be observed by the 
Jewish Christians under conditions such as existed at Antioch, when observance 
of it by the Jews would have either divided the church or forced the Gentiles 
also to keep the law. 

Meantime the Christian legalists continued their agitation and propaganda, 
deterred neither by the conference at Jerusalem nor by the incident at Antioch. 
Convinced that they were right and Paul wrong, with the Scriptures clearly on 
their side, they could not let matters rest. No mere agreement of the apostles, 
in which they had been overruled, could prevent their doing their utmost to 
reconvert Paul’s churches to the orthodox faith, which, while accepting Jesus as 
the Messiah, was in all other respects pure and simple Pharisaic Judaism. 

They sent their missionaries to Galatia, pointed out to the Galatian Chris- 
tians the inadequacy of Paul’s gospel, its non-conformity to the Old Testament 
teaching, and actually persuaded them to begin the practice of some of the require- 
ments of the law. They tactfully abstained from insisting on the whole law, 
but when the matter came to the knowledge of Paul they were on the point of 
succeeding in inducing the Galatians to adopt circumcision (1:6; 5:2 ff.). This 
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result, if it had been achieved, would have been from Paul’s point of view a 
repudiation and abandonment of the gospel itself, a forsaking of Christ, a return 
to bondage (1:6, 7; 4:9-11; 5:2-4); and in haste and with intensity of feeling 
he wrote this letter to avert such a disaster. 

What then was the real point at issue between Paul and the legalistic mis- 
sionaries from Jerusalem? What did these people on whom he pronounced his 
anathema really stand for, and what was his contention as against them ? 

The heart of the matter is this: Paul stood for the principle of progress in 
religion on the basis of an ever-renewed interpretation of human experience. 
His opponents stood for the principle that what had been for the prophets of 
centuries ago the final truth, and had found its place in the Scriptures, is fixed 
and binding for all time and all nations. 

Paul had grown up under this legalistic conception of religion. When he 
became a follower of Jesus he repudiated it, and instead adopted the principle 
that present-day convictions and present-day practice are to be based on all 
past experience, including not only that which was the basis of the teaching of 
canonized Scripture, but the experience of succeeding generations and of living 
men. Paul’s own experience under law had convinced him beyond a doubt 
that as a method of attaining character and the divine approval, legalism in all 
its forms was a failure, and the imposition of it on Gentiles a crime against reli- 
gion. He had found that in his own case faith in Christ, which takes no account 
of statute as such, accomplished what the Jaw could not do, in that it gave peace 
with God and generated love toward men. He had also discovered by experi- 
ment and observation that faith accomplished the same results in an uncircum- 
cised and unlegalized Gentile as in himself, who had had all the advantages 
that Jewish blood and circumcision and conformity to law could confer. 

Yet Paul’s strong conviction and vigorous polemic against his opponents 
did not mean intolerance. It was his opponents who insisted on uniformity of 
belief and practice for all, and endeavored to proselyte Paul’s converts to their 
own view. Against this effort the apostle vigorously protested. But he never 
retaliated. Except as an incident of the defense of the liberty of ‘the Gentile 
he never sought to force his view on the Jewish Christians and never invaded 
the territory of the pillar apostles. Differences of opinion he seemed to expect 
and to accept with equanimity. His whole contention was against the attempt of 
his opponents to force their judgments upon him and his gentile Christians. 
The one thing he could not tolerate was intolerance. 

In short, Paul was an evolutionist in religion, in effect accepting the principle 
that religion is always in the making under the guidance of a divine Spirit always 
guiding men into truth through the interpretation of the ever-increasing experi- 
ence of the race. Differences of opinion and practice between different periods, 
and between people of the same period, are normal. Authority was for him not 
in a book, or a church, or a creed, but in the thought of God as that is discovered 
by the courageous interpretation of the experience of men. Faith and love 
were for him the vital elements of religion, not obedience to law. On the other 
hand his opponents believed that religion is a static thing; that the last word 
concerning it had been spoken when the canon of Scripture was closed. Ancient 
prophecies might find fulfilment in later times. Scribes might build a hedge 
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about the law and add the hedge to the law. But nothing once announced by 
a prophet or law-giver whose utterances had found place in sacred Scripture 
could thereafter be superseded by larger light or the perception of a deeper insight. 
Revelation has ceased. The book is closed. The law rules. Henceforth men 
can but reaffirm what their fathers of long ago learned. 

Who are the present-day successors of Paul’s opponents? Who stand today 
for the principles for which Paul contended? Who make religion a thing of 
statutes and words? Who insist that all must conform to the beliefs and prac- 
tices of former ages? Who hold religion to be still in the making under the 
guidance of a God who worketh even until now? Do you stand with Paul, or 
with those mischief-makers in Galatia who, he said, were seeking to rob the 
church of the truth in Christ ? 


HOW TO READ THE LETTER TO THE 
GALATIANS 


Read with an understanding of the situation out of which it arose and an 
appreciation of the issues involved, few pieces of religious literature in existence 
are more interesting than Paul’s letter to the Galatians. The remoteness of the 
situation and the frequent references to circumstances or lines of argument of 
which we have no direct knowledge make it hard reading to the modern Anglo- 
Saxon. But the issues at stake are in principle real ones today, and it is worth 
while to make an effort to understand this ancient but vital writing. The follow- 


ing outline will, it is believed, help one to read the letter with understanding and 
appreciation. 


I. Introduction (1: 1-10). 
1. Salutation, including assertion of the writer’s apostolic authority (1:1-5). 
2. Indignant rebuke of the Galatian apostasy, virtually including the theme 
of the epistle: The gospel which Paul preached the true and only gospel 
(1:6-10). 


. Personal Portion of the Epistle. 
The general theme established by proving Paul’s independence of all human 
authority and direct relation to Christ (1:11—2: 21). 
1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men, but immediately from 
Christ (1:11, 12). 
2. Evidence substantiating this proposition, drawn from various periods of 
his life (1:13—2: 21). 
a) From his life before his conversion (1:13, 14). 
b) From his conduct just after his conversion (1:15-17). 
c) From his first visit to Jerusalem (1: 18-24). 
d) From his conduct on a subsequent visit to Jerusalem (2: 1-10). 
e) From his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch (2:11-14). 
f) Continuation of his address at Antioch so stated as to be for the 
(cee) also an exposition of the gospel which Paul preached 
2:15-21). 
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III. Refutatory Portion of the Epistle. 
The doctrine that both Jews and Gentiles become acceptable to God by faith 
rather than by obedience to statutes of law defended by refutation of the 
arguments of his opponents, chiefly by showing that the “heirs of Abraham” 
are such by faith in Christ, not by works of law (chaps. 3, 4). 
. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Galatians (3:1-5). 
. Argument from the fact of Abraham’s justification by faith (3:6-9). 
. Argument from the curse which the law pronounces (3:10-14). 
. Argument from the chronological order of promise and law (3:15-22). 
. The ‘ee and inferior nature of the condition under the law (3:23— 
4:11). 
. Fervent exhortation, appealing to the former affection of the Galatians 
for Paul (4:12-20). 
7. Allegorical argument from the two branches of the family of Abraham 
(4:21-31). 
IV. Hortatory Portion of the Epistle (5:1—6: 10). 
1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of the epistle (chap. 5). 
a) —_ % the Galatians to stand fast in their freedom in Christ 
§:1-12). 
b) Exhortation not to convert liberty into license (5:13-26). 
2. More general exhortations (6:1-10). 
V. Conclusion (6:11-18). 
1. Final warning against the Judaizers (6:11-16). 
2. Appeal enforced by his own sufferings (6:17). 
3. Benediction (6:18). 


